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Experiencing Creativity in Music 
Loretta Baker 



Perhape you are one of the teachers who are wondering what &U thai tapping and dapping is 
•bout in fte muaio room at your echool Do the ohftfren oome to chaBenge da«s excited about tha 
Chnstmaa play or tho aohool oonoert? Would you ti« to find out what It ts about music that 
attracts the creative children and about tha akfilt tnty naad to create music ? if you nave como 
to find out tha enewere to teat queeflene ; your In tha right session. 

Ufa look at some viteJ reasons for including tnusto at a necessary subject in your 
chBdrenfs aohool Ha. FJrat, fitam ara aeohetto o o netdefaaona . Qoatha aaH "A man ahoutd 
haar a Stte musto, road a Wa poatry, and taa a flna plctura avary day of his life, In otter that 
worldly oaraa may not obGterste tha aansa of tha beautiful which Qod has Implanted tn th« 
human tout" Tha atudy of muaio la not a MB but an essential to Improva tha quality of m for 
even/ human. 

Wa muat depend upon creative and imaginative soiutoons to vital pmblema. Whan tauynt m a 
meaningful way, muaio fa partlouiarty suited not only to bring about graataf artistic 
underetandlng but to encourage Innovative and exparimentjvt thlnWng.Thmugh music, the child 
can have the happy experience of learning to express himself. Although we hear discussions 
about cognitive and effective learning, studies of young chfidren, especially gifted and 
culturally deprived, have shown that these aspects of learning are inextricably Intertwined. 



vriaijwiy 

Jaqv £>-D a LCEOZt- Movement ts the ftnt level of creativity. Movement 
is encouraged from the beginning, but must always be specific to (he meter, 
rhythm, character, tempo, dynamics, and flow of the song, percussion, or piano 
ac c ompan iment. There are "right" and *Vrong" movement styles to accompani- 
ment** Improvisation is expected to be thoughtful and appropriate. The philos- 
ophy of thoughtful musical improvisation b carried into dosses in Sctfig* and 
Sotftgi-Ryiimiqw, and to vocal, instrumental and piano experiences 

KooAavr. Creativity comes from knowledge, it is necessary to have * 
musical vocabulary in order to create music. Just as one must know words to 
state thoughts, so must one know the vocabulary of musk aurally and orally be- 
fore improvising; just as one mutt be able to think and write words, phrases, and 
sentences before expressing thoughts on paper, so must one be able to hear, 
think* and write notes and know how to organize them into patterns, phrases, 
and forms in order to compote. 

Can. In order to create sound patterns it is not necessary to know no- 
tation. Sound patterns may be constructed arlHtretrily and then orjgemi/cri *«««» 
form* to create composition*. The musical vocabulary i» gained aurally I "h« 
principle of improvisation unfettered by knowledge* is upheld until wrv Luc in 
the process* 

CoMPX&MCtSiVtf MuatCtAKSHIP. Composition need not begin with the 
traditional materials of music Environmental sounds or "found* sound source* 
may be organised into forms to produce spontaneous improvisation* These 
may or may net be charted in invented graphic notation so that they may be read 
later (thus becoming compositions). Traditional reading and writing, while de- 
sirable skills, are not necessary for improvisation and composition 
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Tiny Tm* Wrap 

You're purtnyl You're smalll You're not even taUi 
You ©outo never be a Chdetniae tree staffl 
You're flnyl in true! YouU jutt never do) 
Santa Ctaua would never ok* a tret flkeyoul 
Oh, no,no,nol 
Nowsyataflt 
Oh, no. no, no! 
You're just loo small! 

• Threo four boat measures and one thrao boat measure tor introduction. 

. A ooratant boat -four par maasum- ia essential. The baat and easiest to maintain is dapping 
or patschtng . 

• Onoe the beat to eetaoilshed you oen elaborate tn any number of ways. Experiment with the 
dfflerent types of sounds your students can make with their hands, feet fingers. Ask them to 
imitate things: a cymbal, a bass drum, a train, a needle scraping a record, a squeaking door, 
wind noises with their mouth. Imaginations can go wild . Oedde which sounds to use and stick 
to them for at) rehearsals. 

• Keep your singers and your rhythm section separate. 

• After tire words. "O, no no not* a rhythm break begins . At this point the rhythm becomes 
the focus. Keep toe four beats going under the other sound effects, 

ThA Rap of fh« PrwMwrta 

EVryone goes shopping when Ifs almost Christmas day. 
They buy Iota and Iota of presents that they wrap and give away. 

The boat part of Christmas B you reafiy want to know , are presents that are wrapped with tots 
of -ribbons and bows* 

R>R>IUVbbons and bowsl Put them in some boxes! 

Suck than In some bags! Wrap them wtfh some paper, and mark them with some tags! 
R-R&Afebons and bows wffl make them pretty you see. 
Than they wffl took real Una underneath the Christmas tree! 



REAHNSRAP BY QRAMTVVOSTllO©n8 PROM LEE RDQE SCHOOL 

We have a little Rap for you today 
Ws want to taOyou books are here to stay 
We think you should know that books are ©oct 
80 read at home and read at school 
Read with a friend or read by yourself 
Books from your room or books from the shelf 
We never forget the number one rule 
Books are cool at Lee Ridge School 



To maintain the steady beat keep time by patsch and clap. 
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th# earn* next i (Bb*. wWch i» dffier** torn fho bratd; then 
amfcer pleoe ol km* Am anotfiar «fi»a«ii rang, and to e* 
unta it kalaiga enough. 

CMMrw undented the fen* veiy easily » H It presented 
tothomtotfewm 

71*tormt»A{bc»ad&.B{81ntf^ 
proband mm. 

BuCkUivfka a sandwich. 

breadA 

RlllnoD 

ttttdA 

tveadA 

can be a ittytf^ pattern diB^ 
moetoftfiechldmK It cm «lM b# •owtmtnJ^ rem, a song or pc^.n^tvtn a 

short instrument phrase, twi it shouid &e ma »mt oach t*m* n 

I 1 PI I PI PI I ^ flpt Jj£- -C* and -O* are am*** m turn fry different cnttoft^ 
1,11 dapping, tumpi ng, singing, or pteymg * pattern of matr own 

dertslng. The whole piece can be aoeompai^. he* 
tionandemSi^darfaedtorft endeenpa d*v«iopaOtn*oa *m*j 
c o mp o sition in ftesttao manner ee that described in 'Owosw 
endAne*ef" (see above) 

Tha foSowing am soma oxtmpto 

Uaa a Short Poam for tha - A" S«ct ion 
Speech A, LlX 

Johnny caught s Ilea. 
_ Res died, Johnny ensd. 

S*V<ss ^tvoww^V. ***A© Tfce.hae.hee! 

^»^m^%> •*U>^W~*A» Thadaassaysthepoemanoooet a pai ctac psi o*P oaue" 

t asanaGOompammsm 

frfaM^ mm nmi Rim ' ' 

I W W , fU. .«.W r.4~«j 1,11111 It!* 



A. Th» who* ctassrcpMtstna poem 

C. A »«oor«J chikJ c/«aias a pait»tn on a wood DUX* 



i nni nnn* 



A, The wftote class repeats fr#po«<t» 

Add as many sections at you wis* but atways and wim me * A oz< 
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Students Who Are Hearing Impaired And Gifted: 
Teachers* Perspectives 
Mary Ann Bibby 



In this session I would like to share with you soma some thoughts from trained 
teachers of the hearing Impaired. Several years ago, my colleague, Carolyn Yewchuk, and 
I old a study which identified hearing impaired students who were also gifted. Canada does 
not have in place any special programming for these students, although we can assume 
from our research that between 4 and 6 percent of this population wW be gifted 
(Yewchuk and Bibby, 1989), in informal discussions, teachers of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing never hesitated when asked to talk about students they thought to be gifted. As 
with hearing students, it is possible to establish formal identification procedures for 
hearing Impaired students,( Yewchuk and Bibby, 1989) but informally, teachers 
already seem to know who these students am. 

Students who have impaired hearing form a minority group in any public school. 
Often, these children are integrated and many times they are the only student in the 
school in other instances, small groups of between 4 and 8 students stay together as a 
self-contained class, and work with a trained teacher of the deaf. These teachers work in 
varied settings: in the pubSc schools, in special pre-schoois and in schools for the deaf. 
Thty are also trained as itinerants and consultants. 

Using traditional qualitative research procedures (Berg, 1989; Lincoln & Guba, 
1985) I Interviewed 14 teachers working in Vancouver, Edmonton, Toronto and 
Amherst. After me transcription of each interview, the teachers had opportunities to 
read the protocols and to make changes, to talk with me again, and to provide 
ciarincation and to assist with identifying key points. The teachers perspectives are 
important, for they tee these students on a daily basis; their informed knowledge grows 
out of these continuing interactions with their students. These trained teachers of the 
deaf, indicate that in working with gifted hearing impaired students, there are unique 
aspects that must be taken into consideration. 

Since the words of the participants m this study are keys to our eventual 
understanding of these students, and to the meaning of giftedness for those who have 
impaired hearing, this paper simply allows the teachers to speak for themselves, in the 
presentation of this paper in this conference, l would like to encourage discussion and 
questions as we read the teachers' thoughts, i have taken the liberty of using headings in 
order to cluster the quotes. Let me start by introducing you to three gifted students. 



Jenny ie gifted. She is et the top of her class with an 
average that ie 95 percent in Grade 9. Jenny especially 
excels in the sciences, and her teachers describe her as beinr 
a quick thinker who eaaily grasps new concepts. She Is 
creative, has a variety of Interests :nd Is highly regarded by 
both teachers and classmates. Since she wae 9, she has 
dreamed of being a doctor. The school counsellor, in 
consultation with her parents end teachers, however, decide 
that Jenny neede to come to terms with reality, and they 
arrange for her to talk with the Dean of Medicine. It will be 
extremely difficult for Jenny to reach her goal. How can 
Jenny ever pees her stint in the operating room if she can 
never hear what ie being said? Jenny is profoundly deaf. 
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Andrew It flitted. He it t creative writer and artist and 
hit cartoons art among the beat of now young Canadian talent. 
He hat Juat graduated from t University in the U.S., and has 
returned to Vancouvtr to look for work. At ht goet from 
interview to Interview, he facet many challenges. Employers 
are unfamiliar with hit situation. Hit firtt language ia 
American Sign Language and he uses an interpreter at all 
timet. Hie speech la almoat totally unintelligible. 
Employers ere reluctant to take the chance with something 
they know nothing about: •deafness. Andrew Has a profound 
hearing loot. 



Sandl la gifted. Throughout high school, her teachers saw hsr 
aa an extremely herd worker, alwaya obtaining advance information 
from them about what was happening in her classes; alwaya 
searching out more Information and always studying several hours 
a night She wee extremely motivated to do well, and her grades 
showed the results of her efforts. Her teacher called her a hard 
worker, not nsceeearlty gifted. But last year, Sandl entered her 
4th year of University in the Arts Faculty, and la ths top student in 
the Department of Philoaophy. Sandl haa a profound hearing loss. 



THE TEACHERS' VOICES 

1: Teacher's Knowledge: Trusting themselves 

"I doni know if she's but I KNOW she is gifted." 

•WeH, I know mat Sam Is definitely gifted. But what does that realty mean? I 
guess out there, mere to some kind of formalized definition but I'm not sure that l know 
what that to. AH I really know is that when t see Sammy, he just stands out; he Is head 
and shoulders above the rest" 

" i know my students. When mere are so few of them in my class and I see them 
every day, titan you really develop an Intimate knowledge of what they are capable of 
doing, who they are etc. I suppose mat is harder to do if you have 30 kids in a class, but 
with 7 it makes it easier. " 

"I know about Sue, I am getting to know how she thinks and learns and i plan for 
her better and bettor every day. She to certainly gifted, the way she thinks and how she 
does mings; and also, her achievement shows me that too. But t don't know if she's gifted 
according to other criteria. She certainty to according to mine, t doni need to have her 
tested, but I'm sure if i did then it would only prove me right. I doni really need to do 
that. It wouldn't give me any more useful information. ' 
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2: Teachers' Knowledge: Comparing Students 

"He's certainly at the top of his group of deaf peers at the school, but even 
thinking about hearing students his age, I guess that he would stand out. He's just so 
quick and his thinking is so creative" 

"Well I compare them to the other kids in the school who are hearing, and they 
certainly are holding their own. She is making top marks in science and math and I keep 
forgetting mat she has a hearing toss; in fact, i don't think she can really hear anything 
mat to being said. But she is competing with the others In her class and doing better than 
most. She's great!" 

"He is probably the best student iVe ever worked with at me school for the deaf. 
He is a one trial learner; you Just present the information one time and he's got it and 
uses It again In other situations. So he's tops here, but I suspect mat he would also be 
tops If he were with hearing students; gosh, at some things he to even a lot faster than 
mel* 

* 1 know they say that when you identify handicapped kids who are also gifted, you 
should compare mem with your peers. But 1 think with deaf students it is different. I 
mean I know mat the deaf students who 1 know are gifted are also gifted when you 
compare them to hearing kids. Maybe their communications skills are different but at 
some levels they are really able do Jr»t as well, sometimes better than a tot of kids with 
hearing!" 



3: Teachers' Knowledge: Kinds of Giftedness 

" This child to Just three, has no speech, can't talk, but somehow he just knows 
how to make his needs known to other ways. He can't stand not to know; He has a very lew 
tolerance tor ambiguity. But this communication thing he has developed somehow. No or« 
taught him; he's just wired tor communication" 

"I knew this one child who was just so gifted at speechreading. You know how hard 
that is; you cant gat very much Information by just reading people's Hps and when you 
think of people with mustaches, or teachers who talk when they turn their heads to tne 
blackboard. Well you know, But tola one child was so gifted. I just do not understand how 
he was able to fill In ail the missing information. Even when he was watching t.v. he was 
able to understand a tot of the language. Don't ask me howl I'll never know. But that is one 
extraordinary gift!" 

1 dont believe that this student really has a terrifically high 10. But I have 
never In my life seen anyone who wants to succeed as much as he does. He wants to know 
and to understand and he will work extremely hard for what he wants. I think his gift is 
his motivation! And In this world, where deafness Isn't really understood, he will go a 
long way because of it. " 



4: Teachers' Knowledge: Masking Giftedness 
* Maybe some kids aren't gifted, or you haven't found out what they're gifted inr 
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' Sometimes students show things to soma people that they donl show to others. 
So maybe you havenl stan it because the child is reluctant to show you, or maybe she 
just hasnl had a chance." 

1 taught her In Grade 10 and she was always a wry good student I had 6 other 
students who had hearing hsses and they were In the public school Janene worked realty 
hard and even took some international Baccalaureate courses and did well in them, But in 
high school I would never have catted her gifted, not at mat time. A hard worker maybe. 
But you know, she has gone to University and is at the top of her class. .with a profound 
hearing loss. Maybe she is gifted" 

"She is realty brfliiant and has a wonderful mind but it's sad; her English 
writing skills are not very good and she has a hard time writing in English. Now, 
expressing herself in American Sign Language she to just terrific But she has to work 
and five in our Engfish worid. So whafs she going to do with her gtftedness??" 



9. Teechere' Knowledge: Being Amazed 

"She just has that seed, that magic! How does she do it??" 

" You know how important ft to tor mesa kids to have tots of terrific support as 
soon as they are diagnosed; wed, Jamie, he has had such a deprived family background 
mat you would never think that he could develop his potential even if he had hearing. But 
that kid! I just canl believe it. He has overcome ait me odds and to emotionally in great 
shape and also leading his class!" 

"Where are these ktos getting it? I just sit down and talk to these kids and I sit 
back and think, where did mat come from? Where dto* that thought come from? This child 
was talking politics when he was 7 years old, in a knowledgeable way,; he even 
challenged me) So i have to remind myself, this chad is gifted but he is also profoundly 
deaf. He doesnl have any useable hearing and the family old not even have a captioned 
television at home. So he has been deaf since birth. How did he pick up that 
Information??" 



6. Teachers' Knowledge: Labelling 

"Wefl you know, when I was a child, there were kids in our class who were called 
gifted I thought ft was so unfair. Some of us just fcadnt developed to our potential yet, 
and besides, those kids were always the ones mat got the special extras in learning, I 
would love to have been Involved to some of those projects!" 

"I know that Marion to gifted but you must remember that I have 6 other hearing 
Impaired students in my class. Each one of those students has unique needs and if I were 
to label her, them she really stands out. That is just not a good thing when you are 
dealing with small classes. You want everyone to work together and labeling serves no 
useful purpose. Of course the others know that she to really outstanding at some things, 
but somehow the label makes H official and they donl really appreciate that." 

"so they decided to call her a genius (when sM was 10 years old) and it has been 
a very difficult label for her to live up to. People say 'she's so brilliant! It's too bad she 
doesn't have good speech!' But the thing to, somehow she gets the idea that she should not 
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ask tor help, and that she must to able to do everything on her own. She also has said that 
even though she ts ttffiiant, she is stiH rover as good as hearing people because of the 
differences in communication. What a difficult thing tor her to have to deal with!" 

"You know, people know, people know each other and we know what, how we feet 
about each other ami where we see mat person's strengths. But what ! see as one student s 
strengths another teacher may not see; the students may not show mat teacher that 
strength. So its very important we stay muKWimenslonal and i think that labelling 
makes us cardboard figures, it makes us unHflmenstonal and we stop. When we put a 
label on something, we stop thinking about It and reacting to it/ 



7. Teachers 1 Knowledge: The Impact of Hearing Loss 

"This student is so bright, he is so far beyond me that I think sometimes I can't 
help him. It's Just there. And the insight he has into things is incredible, But you know, 
there's a price to pay . He's left on the periphery of everything. Remember, deaf people 
who are also gifted are in a double-minority group. I mean, there are not a tot of kids 
who can do the same things as he can so there, he is a toner. Hearing kids who are gifted 
al least have more peers to choose from, more hearing friends around them who are 
more Hke them. But there are only about 15 kids his own age in this school, and he is not 
as interested in some of the things that they are doing. His needs are different. Then when 
he gets with hearing gifted kids, he is different again, because they cam understand his 
deafness and me communication factors that make ft difficult tor him. So he doesni 
realty belong in the hearing worid because he is deaf, and then he doesn't realty fit into 
the gifted peers worid because he is hearing impaired, Talk about not belonging! it must 
to so hardf 

•My daughter, Trisha, Just graduated from public high school. I am a teacher at 
the school for the deaf ami Trisha has done really well, though at times we didn't know if 
it was the right thing for her to be integrated into the hearing school. She seemed happy 
though, and was always doing weft, tot never at me top of her class. But you know, she is 
exhausted. She never found that an interpreter could really hetp her so all day long, she 
had to watch the teachers. Of course when she looked away she missed what they said and 
she had notetakers to help too* But she must to so tired. And at times she said to me : 'you 
know, for all the hard work I do, and tor all the time t spend studying, I'm still not at the 
top. I guess being gifted and hearing impaired sometimes means being just average. 
Because in the real worid you are still competing with hearing people. But that is so hard 
to taker Trisha has decided to take a year off this year. I think she deserves itr 
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You've Cjme To The Library To Learn About Dinosaurs.- 
But I'm Here lb leach You About Research 
Elaine Blakey 



(Revised from article submitted to LRC Journal, June, 1990) 



"You've come to the Horary to learn about dinosaurs," I told the class of third 
graders sitting in front of me, "but 1 am going to teach you something else, i 
always teach the some thing/ I told the group, "it doesn't matter what you come 
to learn. I always teach kids how to do research " 

Every unit I teach is basically the same. The trimmings change to reflect the level 
of child development, the teacher selected content, and the product to be produced 
but the basic process doesn't change. 

Goodlad has lamented that one of the problems with schools is that they stress 
product, not process. Teaching content is not enough. If you wont children to 
learn something, you must point out to them that you are teaching that something 
to them. If i want the students to someday understand and accept the Research 
Process as a portable strategy that can be carried from subject to subject, i must 
make them aware of the steps to follow when doing research. They must see its 
structure or they won't be able to transfer it to other research tasks 

it is not enough to take students through the steps of the research process. We 
need to spend an equivalent amount of time delineating the process that we are 
teaching so they con see it as well. Each step must be made clear to students. 
Transfer occurs only when structure is perceived in one situation and the same 
pattern or framework is recognized in o new situation. 

Focus on Research presents a process for research in five steps: Planning, 
Information Retrieval, ^formation Processing, Information Sharing and Evaluation. 
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In the Planning step students need assistance to make decisions about what they 
know end what they want to find out. They should be given as much autonomy as is 
appropriate for their age and skill development to select topics, determine 
presentation formats and identify the audience for the finished work During the 
information Retrieval step studentc work to identify the be:* sources of 
information, again as appropriate to their level of development. The Information 
Processing step includes choosing and evaluating relevant information, organizing 
and recording that information, making connections and inference with already 
known information, creating a product and revising and editing it until it is reedy 
for presentation. Information Sharing includes the dual aspects of presenting 
information, that of the presenter and that of the audience. Evaluation involves, 
not only teacher evaluation of the student's work but also self and peer evaluation 
of both the process of research and the product the student has completed. 

netacognltion involves being aware of and in control of your thinking, in order for 
students to see the structure of the research process, they must develop a 
metacognitive process that encourages them to look at their learning; to observe 
it in small pieces; to generalize from their personal feelings and actions what is 
mportent for them to remember; end to identify what they can apply in future 
learning situations. 

One way to help studen's focus on the structure of the research process as it 
happens 1s to have them keep a journal as they progress through the research 
project. The journal should be a journal of process, recording feelings and 
activities and thoughts. It should focus on what was done and felt, not on whet 
wee learned about the topic studied. Students should record steps they followed, 
problems they encountered, feelings and other reactions they observed in 
themselves as they progressed through the process. 

Students, like all of us, know things first with their feelings. A student may be 
excited and curious as she starts to select and narrow a topic. She may feel 
frustrated or satisfied as she applies her retrieval skills to locate the 
information she needs. She can become irritated, discouraged, and anxious as she 
struggles to find the details needed to complete the web about her topic. She may 
be relieved and confident again as the bits of information finally add up to enough. 
Feelings of frustration may arise once again as she begins to create a product to 
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show what she has learned. Finally, relief, satisfaction, pride, success, and joy 
may come to her when the job is finished. 

Besides chronicling these feelings, the journal should also be used to record 
activities that are part of the Research process. Discussion occurred, arguments 
erupted, work was neat or messy, group work was successful or stressful. 
Recording and analyzing feelings and the activities that produced them can help 
students to learn much about themselves and their abilities to apply the Research 
Process. 

Another way to focus student attention on feelings and experiences is brainstorm 
remembered feelings and activities of a shared experience. From this list of 
feelings and activities each student can generalize what he/she learned and select 
what he/she can apply to his/her own repertoire of research skills. 

Yet another way is to show the framework of a process is to have the teacher 
think out loud about how he/she would approach a particular task, modelling the 
behaviour students might follow and outlining the steps that ere part of the 
process, in order to become aware of their thinking students require vocabulary to 
label thinking skills and be able to recognize when these skills are used by 
themselves and by others. 

Ongoing evaluation provides another opportunity to focus on the process 
Observation checklists make it easier to tell if students are working through 8 
step completely. Focussing on the positive, announcing the particular behaviour 
you will be marking on your checklist that day, using T charts to help students 
clarify what that behaviour looks like and sounds like will encourage it to happen 
Using student behaviour as a 'good example* of what you are looking for also 
focuses attention on your expectations. Evaluation of rough wcrk can help 
students to clarify the steps followed as he/she goes through planning, retrieval 
and processing. 

Feedback to students Is also important If they are to become aware of what steps 
they are following as they complete their research. When you see a behaviour that 
fits in with the process, point it out to the individual, label it for him/her so 
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he/she can tell where and how it fits into the structure and otherwise let him/her 
know you are pleased to 'catch him/her* doing it. 

Assist students in becoming familiar with the Research Process by hanging a chart 
that outlines the steps where students can see it as they work. Point out, and ask 
them to point out, the steps at which they are working as they proceed from 
Planning to Shoring and Evaluation. Review steps already completed and anticipate 
the ones to come. Ask them to tell you what happens in each of the steps as they 
work through it. 

Encourage students to see the framework of research 0 connecting one research 
activity to the next. Point out similarities ("Remember when we brainstormed 
what we knew about space. Today we are going to do the same thing. We are going 
to brainstorm what we know about dinosaurs") and differences (The last time we 
did research we took notes with a retrieval chart. This time we will make a web 
to gather details about our topic") Emphasize that each research project follows 
the same general pattern. 

Every day, In every way you can, show the structure of the research process to 
your students. Then, one day, when you are ready to start them off on yet another 
research project, you'll hear them say, "Oh, I know how to do research. We did it 
when we studied dinosaurs. First you...." And you can smile and say to yourself, 
"By gosh, I think they've got iti" 
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Computers and Telecommunications in the Elementary School 

Gloria Cathcart 



Background 

Mai mo Apple Centre for Innovation 

Malmo Apple Cenore for Innovation (ACT) has been operational since September 
1987. "Elementary School Integration of the Microcomputer into the Curriculum," a 
project directed by Mrs. Gloria Cathcart, was awarded a configuration of Apple Ilgs 
rmcroc omno tets and some Apple software by the Apple Canada Education Foundation 
(ACEF). Mrs, Cathcart serves as project director, grade 3/4 teacher in the project 
classroom, and the author of materials used in the project 

Malrao currently has two Apple Ilgs networked classrooms that server four classes 
of grade 3 and 4 students, and is in the progess of installing 32 Mac Classsics on a file 
server for use by grade 5 and 6 students. There are computers in all classrooms in the 
school, and a cluster of computers in the library. 

Purpose 

J like the computers because its a lot easier than using a pencil and 
paper. And if you make a mistake on paper it might be a lot harder to 
correct than on a computer. The grade three room has lots of neat furniture. 
It looks a lot better than just having plan old daks. 

~Damien Jaipaul 

/ like computers because they help you work faster and it is a lot 
neater. I tike computers because your hands don't hurt as much as when 
you use a pencil. 

-Emma Braim 

What happens in a classroom where students have continual access to computers 
and ouly integrate the corrqaiter into the curriculum? Providing a waiting model of a 
computer integrated classroom, not another school computer lab, is die purpose of the 
project 

Furniture, Hardware, and Software 

Furniture especially appropriate for cooperative learning activities and designed to 
accommodate young students was built. Seven octagon-shaped tables, each with four 
wings, were constructed in three sizes. The central table provides book storage space and a 
work area for students. A wing to the left of each student houses the computer, the disk 
drives, and a pull om shelf for me keyboard. Electrical and network cords are all concealed 
within d» furniture. Only the monitor is located on top, making the student the focus of 
the classroom. 

Prior to die introduction of the project, Malmo was a school of under 200 students 
with 6 computers and a printer. Now as we begin our fifth year of the project. Malmo has 
320 uvschool students, 101 computers (49 of these are Macintosh), ten printers (two are 
Laser printers), a local area network , two modems, CD-ROM and Laser Disk Players, and 
a very active, integrated computer pr o gram . 

AppleWorks, Paintworks Plus, and MECC Software are the most frequently used 
programs on the Apple Ilgs computers. Microsoft Works, AppleLink, and HyperCard are 
being used as we install the Mac Classrooms. This will be expanded later. 
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Making the Computer an Effective Tool 

W&hout the ability to touch type, it is hard to imagine trying to use the computer as 
a writing tooL Teaching keyboarding requires an informed, enthusiastic, understanding 
teacher, regular access to computer equipment, appropriate furniture, a fairly large block of 
time, a kcyooarding program designed for the young student, and a purpose for learning. 
The teacher is the key to success. 

The Keyboarding Program and Using the Computer as a Writing Tool 

Keyboarding is easier than going one finger at a time and you don't 
have to sharpen your pencil. I cm type better than my dad. 

-Jacinda Duquette 

/ tike storywriting because we con use quotation marks. Also the 
computer is a faster way to write. I like writing paragraphs. I also like 
writing whatever length of paragraphs I want! 

••Naomi Mathison 



A keyboarding program based on teacher directed lessons, not a keyboarding 
software package, is used in the ACL The students work within the word processing 
package (AppleWorks in oar case, aldioagh my woM processor wtniidb^ 
teacher instructs and encourages, A text for keyboarding has been designed for our young 
students. Larger print, shorter line length, and lessonabte spacing c€lmes>aU for easier 
visual tracking, are some of the ways this niaterial differs ftom the convendc^uil 
typewriting manuals, A focus on language arts concepts and a smooth transition from 
keyboarding to corrmosing at die computer is also included (Are You Ready? Elementary 
Keyboarding by Ubelacker and Cathcart, ISBN 07*549768-9 from McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 
300 Water Street, Witby, Ontario, LIN 9B6) 

Once the alphabetic keys had been introduced, including the shift keys, and children 
had gained some fluency, they were encouraged to use the computer as a means of 
completing their language arts assignments. Six to eight weeks were required before 
students were ready to make more extensive use of the computer. 

Soon students began to compose stories, poems, and letters at the computer. 
Techniques for word processing were introduced gradually. The computer was used 
extensively for written responses associated with our reading activities. Students 
responded on the computer to short stories, theme units, and our novel study units. Class 
story books and individual student books were written, edited, and printed on the 
computer. 

We found students tended to be more willing writers when using the computer. 
They wrote longer stories, and did more editing. Editing was done both on the screen and 
on hard copy, with assistance from peers, parents, teachers, student teachers, volunteers, 
and senior citizens. Student work was displayed in the classroom, coiled in booklets and 
added to the library collection, shared with their friends and family, and included in 
newsletters and students* publications. 

The opportunities that we have had to integrate the computer into the curriculum 
have allowed us to help students prepare for this age of information. It only makes sense 
that die students we teach use and become proficient with the technology of the age. 

Telecommunications 

The excitement and advantages of telecommunication 

Telecommunications has opened a whole new area of interest and learning for die 
students at Maimo, and made maps and messages very important "May I send a link to 
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...Tot "Have I got a message hack yet?", ait frequently asked questions by our 
students. 

We art using Macintosh computers, AppleLink software, and a Practical 
Peripherals modem. Links ait written directly in AppkLink, or on the Apple Ilgs and 
transferred to the Mac They can then be sent as a disk file or further convened to 
AppleLink. Both electronic mail and an extensive bulletin board system are involved. 
Text, graphics, and sound are transportable. A number of HyperCard stacks have been 
linked FBes written in most any Macintosh software can be sent as disk files. Graphics in 
MacDraw, MacPaint, or SuperPaim can also be sent 

Apple Global Education Network now has approximately ISO schools participating. 
These schools are located in Canada, United States, most of the European countries, 
Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, Japan, Chile, Israel* Bahrain* and Saudi Arabia. All 
of the schools most be able to communicate in English, but English is not the only language 
of communication, as messages come in French, German, Spanish, Finnish, and Latin. 
Hopefully, Arabic, Inuktitut, and other language fonts win also be available soon* 

Toe avenue of telecommunications provides our students with a real audience to 
receive their writing and students work hard to prepare the messages they send They are 
especially concerned about the quality of their work when they are linking to students who 
are learning English as a second language. 

Elements in telecommunications 

Technical Considerations 

A computer, a modem, appropriate conranunfcations software, and a telephone line 
are required far telecommunication More student involvement and ownership are the 
advantages of havtag equipment in the classroom or library area, rather than in the school 
office. 

Key boarding 

Tne advantage of students having keyboarding skills soon becomes evident Our 
grade three through six students had numerous occasions to enter links and receive 
responses. They are able to sit (town at the computer, concentrate on the message they are 
sending, ami quickly key in the text they desire. Lack of keyboarding skills was mentioned 
by ottos cm our network as one of the biggest drawbacks to student participation in the 
area of telecommunications. 

Social considerations 

Involving students in telecommunications prov ides than with the opportunity to 
gather information via the network and interact with students and/or teachers in other parts 
of our country and die world They receive up-to-date answers from real people, often 
children their own age. This adds a dimension that does not exist in the books of the 
school library and is very motivational! 

At times it is necessary to deal with language differences and stereotypes. Due to 
the nature of our school population, we have a focus on multfculturalism, so our network 
connections are used to ado significantly to this aspect We found our global 
communications network a great source of information and support for another focus, 
global environmental concerns, which are shared by many students around the world! 

Monitoring considerations 

Monitoring by a teacher or group of teachers is very important in order to keep the 
calfcer of the promts at a suitable levri Unsupervised penpal activities soon degenerate 
into less than desirable drivel Our students and teachers have proved to be a very 
responsible group. Ground rules for writing projects, well defined procedures for all 
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projects, and continual teacher participation and supervision are important if projects are to ■ 
succeed. • 

timeline considerations m 

a project mote workable. Rejects dial ran for the fall, winter, or spring term work welL 

Since we are a world wide project this is rot strictly adhered to due to the variety of 

aspmdas mother parts of the world. Not everyone operates on the same calendar as our ■ 

Canadian schools! We have enjoyed the spontaneousness of the network and tried to be ■ 

flexible in our programming. 

Curriculum considerations sj 
Relatinstelecommunicaiions projects to on-going curriculum activities within the 
school does make the projects more meaningful than if they were done in isolation. In 
order to accommodate others on the aetwak, one does become involved iu projects which 
would likely not have been a part of die regular school program. We have found many of 
these projects to be verywormwhfie. ff dwre is a class or a group of students that are 
willing to take on a arojcct, and l ? project snows potential for growth and understanding, ~~ 
we will cry to become involved A project proposed by an Austrian school on the status of 
seniors would not have been a part of our program, but efforts to accommodate their 
project proved to be a very worthwhile learning experience for our students. There are 
times when die response to someone's project comes from a t e a che r rather than students. 
Not always do we have a group of students ready to be involved in every project, and yet 
the input of data from our area (we are the only Alberta school on the AGE network) would 
aid fa project 

each project is accompanied by a number of off-line experiences which form a very 
unportant, and irnjch more ti^ Pre- and post-acLvities may 

involve individual students, small groups, whole classes of students, or sometimes the 
whole school 

Successful telecommunications projects 

In order to be successful, die provision of some structure to a telecommunications 
project is an important element . It is ne cess a ry to set specific goals, expect specific tasks 
to be carried out, and anticipate specific outcomes. Havingone person or a small group of 
people take ownership of a project works effectively. Then the project will be 
coordinated, from the caU for collaborators to the summary and distribution of results. 

Setting a time frame is also important U is necessary to provide some lead time. 
This allows omen to consider the project, decide who will be mvolved, and gather the 
necessary resources. Rejects that have a set begtasng and ending time are more likely to 
be successful. A deadfine for response nbmission is ne^ 
^various sites, so that final con^ 
nsturocd to itatt»ffiMtiRiy 

SmaU scare testing before launching the main project seems to be a good idea, 
but does not happen often. One thing that does happen a the repeat of a project that was 
especially successful. This sometimes includes the same schools as well as new ones. 

The format in which data is recorded is one of the aspects that needs careful 
consideration. If the format is not clear it causes uncertainty among those participating and 
makes it more difficult for hosting students to accurately and effectively use the data that 
come s in. 

What happens on the network 

Alth /gh there is definitely a place for penpals and one time links, the most 
interesting and the greatest educational value has been produced by the more extensive 
projects. Use of this exciting means of gathering first hand information for units in health. 
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science, and social studies, as well as enriching our language arts program, has motivated 
us to be as active as possible. 

Christmas projects 
In December of 1989, when my class was learning about Christmas customs of 
various people, we placed an outline on our computer bulletin board asking for information 
from the schools, and received much valuable information, all structured within our 
outline. We were pleased to have high school students as well as elementary school 
students respond. An added touch was provided by HyperCard stacks containing 
Christmas graphics and songs. A link from Helsinki caused the biggest stir. A group of 
high school students explained their Christmas customs and had the nerve to claim 
ownership of Santa Oaus, saying th# . Santa lived in Lapland, their country. My students 
were appalled and declared. No, he's ours. He lives at the North Pole." We got out the 
globe and discovered that Helsinki is much closer to the North Pole than Edmonton. "But 
he's still ours!" 

Our 1990 Christmas project was one that swept our whole school and many others 
on our network. Since Malmo was in charge of our daily AGES News, we passed on to 
other schools the highlights we received. In addition to the usual information on Christmas 
celebrations, we received from Kangaroo Flat Primary School, in Bendigo, Australia, their 
own version of The Twelve Days of Christmas. Soon we had many versions to sing in our 
school assemblies! Can you tell where these lines originated? 

•12 Navaios weaving, 1 1 lobos leaping, 10 bobcats bouncing, 9 coyotes calling, 8 

prickly pears a~pricklin', 7 senoras staging, 6 rattlers rattling, 5 golden zias, 4 

ristras of chili, 5 clay post, 2 enchiladas, and a roadrunner in a yucca bush. 
•12 parrots prattling, 1 1 numbats nagging, 10 lizards leaping, 9 wambats working. 8 

possums playing, 7 climbing koalas, 6 platypuses, 5 kangaroos, 4 kookaburras. 3 

jabirus, 2 pink galahs, and an emu up a gum tree. 

Getting to know our network neighbors 

For the first 26 school days of 1991, we sent and received information from several 
sites around the globe, focussing on one letter of the alphabet each day. In each message 
we tried to share something important about our location mat would be of interest to the rest 
of the participating schools. At Malmo School these messages became the contents of a 
huge wall display, and were turned into a school wide contest 
A What would you do with an amoutiq? 

Name a Spanish mission that was built in 1718 and used as a fort? 

Name the largest monolith that is situated on traditional sacred aboriginal land. 

How did Alberta get its name? 
Answers to these questions were found by searching the A column of our wall data base. 

Folk literature 

A project on folk literature from the various areas of our global network has been of 
special interest to us. Here again the topic we thought would be of special interest to 
elementary school students has also been well received by high school students. One 
group of high school honors English students took on the project of writing original, 
modem fairy tales to share with everyone. Many versions of the Cinderella story, versions 
of other common folktales as well as Inuit, Indian, and Metis folktales were submitted. 
Graphics accompanied some of these folktales as well. 

Social studies units 
Our grade three students have been able to link to the schools on Baffin Island 
while doing a social studies unit on the hunts of Northern Canada. Questions that could 
not be answered by using our books were answered by Inuit students and their teachers on 
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Baffin Island Being able to make direct contact with the Inuit children has helped our 
students to increase their understanding of our native people. 

Grade five students linked to other classes across Canada to gain information on 
Canadian lifestyles. They compared the information received to their own lifestyle. As 
links go back and forth, friendships are built and information is expanded and refined. We 
focus on similarities. 

A two-month study of Australia by Malmo grade 3/4 students was enriched by the 
many links that came to us from our primary schoolin Bendigo. Sea mail packages also 
were sent both ways across the ocean. 

Current affairs 

Involvement in matters of current affairs is a natural tdecommunicauons activity. 
Our students are responsible for a daily newspaper called This Day in AGES. The content 
of the news items ranges from international to in- diool. Involvement in the publication of 
newspapers has taken many forms. Students who participate benefit from the activity, 
whether the papers were long or short, general or topical, elementary or secondary. 

The excitement of first hand messages from California at the time of the big 
earthquake resulted in bulletin board displays and copies of links being taken home by 
students. We learned about things over the network that we never heard on television or 
radio. The Earthquake HyperCard stack produced by Apple has been of special interest to 
our students. 

Currently there is much information on the Berlin Wall and the Gulf Crisis. Older 
students are asking questions and stating opinions. The effect of the media is a topic of 
interest Students m different parts of the world are comparing the coverage they receive. 
Since we have an Arabic bilingual program in our school, the issues of the Middle East 
have been approached by students as young as grade three. Issues of multiculturalism and 
discrimination are important 

By linking messages to Vienna we were able to take part in Austria's computer fair. 
We kept in touch with Polar explorers through die news sent from our schools in Norway. 

We have followed the 1991 Alpine Ski Championships in Austria in a very special 
way. Students and teachers there sen . many messages to the rest of the world, not to give 
us the information already in our newspapers, but to add those items that were of special 
interest to our students. Their special assignment was to go out and interview police and 
security people, hotel and hospitality personal, the environmentalists, and the skiers 
themselves. Then they reported to the rest of us on the network. In addition to their 
special assignment of interviewing, the students in our AGE school in Saalbach took 
special telecommumcations greetings from Malmo students to Edmonton's Edi Podivinsky . 
Edi was thrilled. They even cheered for OUR skier! 

Health, science, and environmental studies 
Various mini projects on care of the elderly, food and meals, and drug abuse have 
been explored. 

Daily weather reports were linked during the month of February 1990, from a 
number of sites to a school in Nova Scotia. They then returned charts and graphs to the 
participants. Information on acid rain has been collected and linked to others on the 
network. During the 1990-91 scfaoolj^ar our weather collections have consisted of a 
weeks recordings every ftvc weeks. This way we get a glimpse of what it is like in each 
site throughout the year. 

Articles in the newspapers are often a source for a mini project, such as the article 
about the Canadian government discussing the matter of (malting a stink about) disposable 
diapers. A grade four student linked out a response to this to see if others had similar 
concerns and found that an article in one of our Canadian magazines had been read by a 
respondent in Saudi Arabia. 
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Mathematics and art 

Surveys conducted at various grade levels, often serve as graphing material for 
younger students, whil* older ones use it in spreadsheets and graphs. The information has 
been shared in many formats. Problem solving activities have also been linked. 

Using various graphics programs, students have looked at architecture and how 
buildings vary in different locations. Young students (grades 1-3) made drawings of their 
homes, which then became the blocks for a composite "quilt". Having blocks from 
Norway and New Mexico in a quilt certainly made it unique. Illustrations to go with 
stories nave been linked Other projects included an activity on fingerprints, and one called 
Imagine, where students drew and then wrote about the five most important words they 
would share with an alien. 

Language arts 

What better way is mere to motivate letter writing than to have children write letters, 
link them on the network, and then receive answers promptly? A vast improvement in the 
letter writing skills was noted as grade three students responded with 200-300 word letters. 

An interactive poesy project involving the writing of couplets— two line rhyming 
poems— on the theme of winter versus spring, was started by my grade three students. 
After linking only the first line of these couplets to a number of schools and were delighted 
with the results. Students in Spain and Norway (ages 13 to 16), learning English as a 
second language responded with their second line. Inuit children on Baffin Island as well 
as children in Massachusetts and Arizona sent responses. 

A story about a green monster who ate broccoli was sent to us on Saint Patrick's 
Day from students at Pond Inlet on Baffin Island In a sequel to this story, the monster 
visited our city of Edmonton and Mahno School Once my students had had their fun, 
they sent him (links, of course) back to Pond Inlet 

Students are currently involved in an Online Writers' Workshop. Students and 
teachers post biographical information. Students can then post a stop that is nearly ready 
for publication. They are also expected to respond to the stories of others. It is our 
objective that every posted story will have at least one response within two days. 

Our language am program has been enrrhed by these and numerous other writing 
projects which have provided opportunities for our students to write using computers. 

One of the exciting things about network communication has been the activity 
between students in different age groups. There has also been a rich dialogue between 
administrators, teachers, student teachers, and students. Helsinki high school students are 
special to Malmo grade three students. 

Conclusions 

Our success in the keyboarding program at the grade three level has been very 
rewarding. Students become efficient computer users. The computer has become a 
powerful tool in language arts and other areas, and students have shown a marked growth 
in their writing skills. 

AGE telecommunications has provided many benefits for both students and 
teachers. This new and exciting way to exchange information has provided students with a 
real audience for their writing. Students quickly gain first hand information from students 
in other parts of the world, They share their concerns for a safe global environment, for 
peace, and freedom, and gain an understanding for the feelings of others. 

Teachers consult ami compare with other teachers in our own country, continent 
and around the world, sharing projects, problems, and solutions. We mist that we can 
improve global education and make the work! a better place for future generations as we 
work together through AGE 

Note: This paper is a condensed version of one provided to the Survival Skills Media 
Conference in November 1991, for printing in their Proceedings Booklet. 
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Mentorshlp: How and For Whom? 
Don Green 



Traditionally, mentorship programs have been established for 
assistance in career-decision making with Senior High School, College or 
University students. Although it has been shown that this is an acceptable 
and appropriate method, we feel that a mentorship program can be more 
than the above. 

L It would appear that knowledge acquisition at any grade level would 
be an acceptable goal This might take place in a high interest area or 
over an expanded topic. The contribution of the expert in developing 
knowledge in a particular area would bring a whole new dimension to 
how most students expect teaming to take place. 

2. If the opportunity was given to explore possible areas of interest, it 
would provide some students an opportunity to establish a focus area 
for future work. This too could lead to an increase in knowledge 
through a means other tf sn book-learning. 

3. Subject orientation, in which a specific talent or strength might be 
extended, is not likely to happen in the school setting. This might be 
tied back into Type HI Enrichment activities in the school and, in mis 
infftancej the mentor could very well come to the school 

4. Personal Development is an area not usually thought of as being 
supported by a mentor. Some students require a great deal of 
confidence building. The mentorship program provides an opportunity 
to gain knowledge about one's self in a totally different environment 
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The "Goodness of Fit" between the mentor and mentee is of utmost 
importance in all eases, but in this instance, it is doubly important 

Students most likely to blossom under this arrangement are those who 
demonstrate a sincere interest in particular topics or problems and also 
show a willingness to pursue at advanced levels. Mentorship is the act of 
personalizing learning by doing and therefore demonstrating real purpose 
with real problems. The student's role shifts from lesson4eamer to first- 
hand-inquirer and brings about a synthesis and application of the content • 
therefore personal involvement. 

The teacher serves as a facilitator and assists students in developing 
data gathering and investigative techniques. This role needs to deviate from 
the Teacher Centredness side of the continuum towards the Quid 
Centredness approach. This may require a change in how learning is 
viewed, not only by the teacher but by the system. 

The Centre for Gifted Education program is designed to provide 
support for teachers at all grade levels, ECS to Grade 12, within a radius of 
Calgary in which transportation of either the mentor or the mentee can be 
facilitated. The teacher, after identifying a possible candidate for the 
mentorship program, should discuss possible scenarios with the student and 
the parents, then contact the Centre for the names of possible mentors. 
The school staff then becomes responsible for the remaining arrangements 
as to time, date, and place. At this time, it is important to reinforce the 
importance of a "Goodness of Fit" for the activity to be successful 
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Integrated Activities for Classroom Enrichment 
Cledwyn Haydn-Jones 



Presentation: 

1. Overview of Integrated Activities to conference delegates 

(a) Active Learning 

(b) Putting the rich in enrichment 

(c) Child Drama and Dance: the legacy of Slade, Way, Heathcote, 
Boo roan, Llvant 

(d) Value of Child Drama 

growth in imagination and creativity 
aesthetic education 
movement / pa ycho-ao tor 

cognitive growth e.g. language development (myths and metaphors) 
affective attributes e,g, 'engagement 1 in learning 
improvisation and script development 
dramatisation (possibilities for 'intrinsic 1 motivation) 

(e) CoRT activities (de Bono) and dramatic interpretation 

2. Demonstration lesson (grade S level) 

(a) Introduction/ 'motivational set 1 (horror, anguish, disgust) 

(b) Pre test: knowledge of drama (plot, character) 

(c) Warm up activities 

(d) Presentation 

1 Story of Pied Piper of Hamelin 

(related dramatically with challenging vocabulary) 
li 'Act out 1 (dramatise) and move with various 

scenarios /characters 
ill Discussion of legend: script and characterisation 
iv Improvisation 

( e ) Association/Review 

i vocabulary/comprehension 

ii developing the play (brainstorming) 
ill alternative sequences and sub plots 
1 v c 1 imax / de nouement 

(f) Post teat ('dip sticking f about new things learned) 
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(g) Conclusion 

I posing the possibility of using the Hamelln these for 
contemporary problems (us ins CoRT strategies) 

II preparing class for next class: Robert Browning's famous 
poen 



Enrichment: 

The Becky View School Division has adopted the School vide Enrichment Model 
(SEX). Prograa Specialist, Jo-Anne Koch, Pupil Services Department, 
principals and teachers have codified SEN developed by Renzulll and Re is 
(1985) to suit the needs of Rocky View schools and students. Although 
'revolving door* and the R.P. 4 (resource program level 4) are important 
components of the Rocky View model, a great deal of emphasis is placed on Type 
X enrichment in the regular classroom. Some activities recommended for the 
academically and artistically talented students 

"... can be applied successfully to larger segments of the school population" 
(Shore and Telasls. 1985 | Birch, 1983). 

Type I Enrichment comprises general exploratory experiences and activities 
that are designed to expose students to s vide variety of disciplines (fields 
of study) such ss visual and performing arts where - at the elementary 
school - are not ordinarily covered in the regular curriculum. 



Presenter's Experience with Child Drama: 

The presentor in his first degree program at The university of Vales, Bangor, 
studied Education and Dramatic Art. As well, he acted professionally both 
during and after university with various theatre companies and B.B.C. (Vales) 
Radio and T.V. As a teacher in London the presentor adopted successfully the 
ideas of Peter Slsde in Child Drama. Language Arts lessons, st the grsde four 
level for example, were frequently transformed into Integrated activities 
which complemented 'Language Learning' t 

choral speaking (e.g. Robert Browning's poem) 

mime sod movement 

legend retelling (saga groups) 

action songs 

country dancing 

story adaptation/acting out 

moral education role play/simulation 

mov eme nt education (physical education) 

swords/stage fights 
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The London slum kids were often exposed to a series of lessons that comprised 
many of the above activities In one lesson. The adaptation of the Hamlin 
story is a good example (e.g. aiae, movement, choral speech, signing, acting 
mitt improvisation, and 'stage fights 9 )• 

Students were 'engaged' in their learning. They returned to their desks and 
the basal reader with a greater anticipation for and understanding of text and 
context. The new vocabulary (e.g. virulent, rodents, vermin) and concepts 
(e.g. horror, disgust, betrayal, avarice) - introduced in the dramatisation 
phase of the story - was already familiar to the students before the text was 
re-read. 

Aesthetic Education and the Value of Drama: 

"Proponents of aesthetic education ♦♦. see (it) as a form of aesthetic 
literacy In every art for everyone , and the work in the individual arts are 
elective opportunities for those who want competence in them". 

H. S. Broudy (1977) 

"... a very wonderful thing... exists in our midst but it is as yet hardly 
notices.,. It is a creation, a skill, it blossoms where there sre patience, 
understanding, happiness, freedom, observation and humility. It is bom of 
plan and is nurtured, guided aid provided for by the wise parent and the able 
teacher. It can be drawn out, though it may evolve alone to some extent. It 
can take the fora of gams, dramatisation, classroom drams acting exercises, 
free expression, improvisation, activity method and creative drama. 

We are to consider them a human activity, and a skilled one at that, though 
this skill is to a large extent unconscious" . 

Peter Slade (1969) 

"Students consistently expressed positive attitudes stout SEN. They 
collectively viewed school as s place that more accurately addressed their 
personal needs and that provided them with opportunities that they might not 
have ever had otherwise. Perhaps of ever greater importance were some 
attitudinal changes expressed by students such as the following: 

1. a general feeling that pursuit of Individual interests is both 
acceptable and encouraged in school} 

2, a perception that completion of workbook pages and other traditional 
claasroom assignments la not an end but rather a means for obtaining 
opportunities for greater exploration, training, and creative production 
within topics based on one's interests and beliefs that school is 
Intended for students to become more attuned to their own personal needs 
and interests while acquiring the skills necessary for successful 
adulthood". 

(Olenchak and Renmlli, 1985) 
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Beyond Reference SkiDs and Report Writing 
Facilitating the G?»ed Learner's Investigation of Real Problems 

Jo-Anne Koch 



INTRODUCTION 

One of the basic tenets of a defensible gifted program is to 
provide students with an opportunity to investigate real problems 
using methods of inquiry employed by experts. However, while 
gifted students have the ability and interest they frequently lack 
the skills to conduct their own investigations. When they are 
given the opportunity to become investigators and idea producers, 
they frequently approach the task haphazardly, become bogged down 
and ultimately frustrated at their inability to conduct an advanced 
research project. 



A search of the literature reveals many fine independent study 
materials (see listing of References/Resources attached) available 
for use by the classroom teacher but few provide a comprehensive 
scope and sequence for guiding gifted students through the 
investigation of real problems. 

The following listing of skill sequences and accompanying RESEARCH 
MANAGEMENT PLAN attempts to provide such a framework. 



A SCOPE AND SEQUENCE FOR ADVANCED RESEARCH 
STEP 1: Planning 

- choose a general topic, concept or field of study 

- conduct preliminary research/background reading 

- identify a specific problem, issue or concern of genuine 
interest 

- Review recent relevant research 

- Formulate one or more research question, hypothesis, theory 
or thesis statement 

- Select appropriate general research design/study method 

- Devise specific research design/action plan/proposal to 
guide the investigation 

- Develop a tentative timeline for the study 

- Identify potential audience/outlet 

- List possible products . 
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STEP 2: Collecting and Organizing Data 

- Select suitable general research strategy ( ies ) 

- choose and use appropriate research techniques and tools 

- Identify and master specific methodological skills required 
for this study 

- Ensure research is conducted in responsible, ethical manner 

- Organize data for further analysis and interpretation 

- List specific methodological resources employed in the 
study 



STEP 3: Analyzing and Interpreting Data 

- Judge authenticy, credibiliity and relevancy of accumulated 
data and revise study if necessary 

- Perform appropriate statistical analysis (es) on accumulated 
data 

- Summarize findings and/or draw valid conclusion! s ) 

- List implications/suggestions for future study 



STEP 4: Communicating Findings 

- Create a polished product 

- share research results/product with appropriate 
audience/outlet 

STEP 5: Evaluating 

- Evaluate research process 

- Evaluate product (s) 
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Developed fry Jo-Anne Koch 



Httl! 



Grades 



Bet mains Date: 



Estimated Endine Date; 



Tt teller: 



School: 



Prosress ChecK/Conference Dates: 



GEHERAL TOPIC, CONCEPT OR FIELD OP STOW: 



METHODOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
Resource Perseus /Bow to Books: 



SPECIFIC PR0SLEN. ISSUE Oft CONCERN: 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS , HYPOTHESIS OR TMESIS STATEMENT: 



Special Ma tenals/Equipaent/ Instruments: 



CEHERAL RESEARCH DESICH/STUDT METHOD: 

Historical Causal /comparative case 6 Field 

, Descriptive m Experimental Correlational 

Action _ Quaei-Experlwntal Developmental 

Other: _ 

SPECIFIC RESEARCH DESK* /ACTIO* PUS /PROPOSAL: 



Possible Products 



Potential Audiences/Outlets 



WXti Additional infonaation is recorded on reverse side 
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Developed by Jo~Anae Koch 



Grades 



facilitator: 



Sof tool! 



Teacher; 



Kenton 



DATA COLLECT!** ABD GttMUATXQB 
Omrtl Ecsearch Strategies 



Information Search 
— Primary Sources 

Secondary Sources 
Experiment 
_ Laboratory 
_ Field 



Survey 

Questionnaire 

Interview 

Observation 

ftaturallatlc 

— Participant 



Specific Be search Techniques A Tools 



Beading/Listening/Vieving 
Computer Database 
Lettcrvriting 
Artifacts ' 
Archives 

Contest/Document Analysis 
Collecting 
Selecting 
, Measuring 
Examining 
Questioning 
Listing 

Designing/ Cons true ting 
| Descrlbiag/teoMntlng 
| Sumjorlrtna/Paraphrasina 
\ Combining/ Integrating 
' Ordering/Sequtncisg 
' CI ass if rlng/Cateforiiing 
t Comparing/Contrasting 
\ Replicating 
p Restructuring 
\ Elaborating 



Levelling 

Coding 

Verifies 

Grouping 

Sealing 

Sotetefcing/ltotecarde 
Dieries/Journe Is/Logbooks 
forms /Hat rices /Files 
Graphic Organisers 
Audio/Video Tapes 
photo/Slides/Films 
Apperatus/Eqvipnent 
Instruments 
Simulations 

Tests /Trie Is/Treatments 
Field Teat/Pilot Study 
Tallying, 

Banking/Rating Scales 
\ Checklist*/ Inventories 
' Outlines 

Bibliographies 
' Others 



DATA ANALYSIS A*D IWTEBPMTATIOti 



Judging/Verifying 

Autfccntlcy 

_ Accuracy 
_ Credibility 
— Relevancy 

Distlnauishlng/Separating 

fact a Fiction 

Fact A Opinion 

Fact A Theory 

_ Pect A Valve Claims 

Hypothesis A Evidence 

_ Hypothesis A 

Generalisation 
evaluating 
_ Validity 
_ fi»ll'~oillty 
Revising 

Estimating/ Approximating 



Descriptive Statistics 
Frequency 

Distribution 
Measure of Central 

Tendency 
_ variability 
Inferential Statistics 

Correlation 

_ CM-Square 
_ T-Tcst 

Deternining Cause A 
Effect 

, Hypotfcesifing/Thcorlting 
p Predicting/ Inferring 
\ Summarising/Synthesizing 
\ General 1 sing 
t Concluding 
Other: 



Implications/Suggestions for further study: 



tVAUlATlOH 



— Knowledge 

— Skills 
Other* 



— Process 

Product 



_ Self Teacher 

Peer _ Facilitator 

Othtn 



Note: Additional informetio 



n la recorded on rtverse side. 
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- References/Resources - 

• Artifact Box Exchange Network . Scott Johnson, The University of Connecticut 

• a student's Guide to C onducting Social Science Research. Barbara Bunker et.al.. 
Center for Creative Learning 

• Challenge Prelects (for the Gifted Reader) . Houghton-Mifflin Canada. Ltd. 

• Chi Square. Pie Charts and Me. Susan Baum et.al., Pac-Rim Book Services 

Choosing and Charting. Jan Eichenberg & Lindy Redmond. Center for Creative 
Learning 

Data Bases for Be&inners . Elaine Englemen Schulman, Creative Learning Press 

• Doing Your Own Reasearch . Eileen Kane. Creative Learning Press 
Focus on Research. Curriculum Branch. Alta. Ed. 

• Fostering Independent. Creative Learning. Donald J. Tref finger and Patricia 
McEwan, Creative Learning Press 

How to Conduct Surveys . Arlene Fink and Jacqueline Kosecoff. Creative Learning 
Press 

• Independent Study Program . Susan K. Johnsen and Kay Johnson. Old Wagon Learning 
Assoc . 

Organizing Thinking. Howard and Sandra Black. Mind Resources Inc. 
Pathways to Investigative Skills. Deborah Burns. Creative .arning Press 

• statistics Machine. Trillium Press. Pac-Rim Services 

Research Wit hout Copying. Nancy Polette. Western Educational Activities 
Teacher's Choice . Sandra Kaplan. Goodyear Books (out of print)) 

• Teaching Thin king: Enhancing Learnins. Curriculum Support Branch. Alta. Ed. 

. The Schoolwide Enrichment Model . Joseph S. Renzulli and Sally M. Reis, Creative 
Learning Press 

• Up Periscope . Dallas Independent School District 
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P. 0. Box 320 

MANSFIELD CENTER , Connecticut 
06250 



Dallas Independent School District 
2517 South Ervay Street 
DALLAS , Texas 
75215 



Houghton-Mifflin Canada Ltd. 
150 Steelcase Road Vest 
MARKHAM, Ontario 
L3R 3J9 



Old Wagon Learning Associates 
1404 Old Wagon Road 
AUSTIN, Texas 78746 



Pac-Riro Book Services 
15 - 11191 Horseshoe Way 
RICHMOND, British Columbia 
V7A 3S5 



The University of Connecticut 
231 Glenbrook Drive 
Storrs Hall, Rm. 28 4-7 
STORRS, Connecticut 06268 



Western Educational Activities 
P. 0. Box 3806 Station D 
EDMONTON, Alberta 
T5H 2S7 



Mond Resources Inc. 
Box 126 

KITCHENER, Ontario 
N2G 3W9 
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Mentorship on Action 
Stephen Leppard 



Philosophy 

At Malmo School, we believe that learning is enhanced by the experience 
we provide in school, and by the people who touch a child's life. 

Our mentorship program adds a new dimension to learning. During the 
school year, students work with volunteers mentors to learn more about a 
specific topic. Whether it's to talk about nature, dogs, or the United 
Kingdom, our mentors enthusiastically share their information, knowledge 
and skills. 

Business people, home-makers, scientists, post-secondary students and senior 
citizens ... mentors represent all walks of life. Their contributions of time 
has a positive affect on a student's overall education. 

The mentorship program benefits Malmo students in many ways. They 
have an opportunity to work with an interested and experienced mentor, 
and they can also share their new-found knowledge with their peers in the 
regular classroom 

These students have been identifies by Malmo teachers as children who will 
benefit from gaining additional information. They are highly motivated 
and exceptionally interested in learning beyond the curriculum. Mentors 
can help these students to explore real life problems effectively. 

Each Mentor will not only effect the learning of a student but gain 
information about our school and the surrounding community. 



How does it work? 

Mentors decide on a topic and work with the teacher to deliver a program 
that will benefit everyone involved. They may choose to work with one 
child, or with more than one at a time. 
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Mentors also select an appropriate time to work with students, depending 
on the topic Weekly, bi-weekly, and monthly times may be arranged. 
Meetings can be held at the school daring the day, or at times when a field 
trip is necessary. Any cost incurred by the mentor will be verified by the 
program coordinator tor reimbursement. 

Mentors decide how much time they wish to commit to the program. The 
length of the project can range from three weeks to three months. The 
mentors' schedule will also dictate the length of each meeting. 
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Gifted Females: A Dilemma 
JudyLupart 



Recent publications reveal that even though there 
has been marked improvement with respect to societal 
attitudes and options for females, and gifted females 
in particular, over the century, prospects for full 
realization of potential are still less favorable in 
comparison to male peers (Kerr, 1985a, 1985b) ; 
Silverman, 1989; Eccles, 1985). In her fascinating 
recapitulation of the life and accomplishments of Leta 
Hollingworth, a noted pioneer in the study of gifted 
females, Silverman (1969), provides some vivid examples 
of the hurdles that women have had to overcome. A 
particularly poignant example is found in a recorded 
speech of Le Bon, the founder of social psychology, in 
1879 on the subject of women's intelligence. 
Generally, he paints a picture of females as being far 
inferior to the male population, even though he 
acknowledges exceptional cases in which females 
achieved superior performance* However, he summarily 
dismisses these as being rarefied quirks of fate and as 
uncommon as the birth of a two headed gorilla. 

Accepting that such sentiments were generally held 
at the beginning of this century, it is the purpose of 
the current presentation to examine more recent trends 
and to consider the future outlook for gifted females. 

Findings from Longitudinal Studies 

One of the important sources of information in 
this area ones from longitudinal research. Barbara 
Kerr (1985) ha^ synthesized the findings of four such 
studies involving gifted females, including the seminal 
work of Ternan (1925), which warrants special mention 
here. Terman's longitudinal study consisted of 1,528 
individuals who scored over 135 on individual Z.Q. 
tests in 1921. His sample included 671 females and 847 
males, who were extensively examined, from ten years of 
age to retirement. 

Very briefly, the results indicated that, for the 
most part, gifted men and women achieved fairly 
equitably up until the time of college entrance and for 
the initial undergraduate degree with 66.5% of the 
females and 69.8% of the males graduating from college. 
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After this point significant differences are noted 
in that 39.8% gifted women and 47.6% of gifted men in 
this sample continued on to graduate studies and only 
14.2% gifted women, as opposed to 31.1% gifted men 
continued on and earned advanced degrees (Ph.D. , M.D., 
LLB. ) • Most significant were the discrepancies in the 
career achievements. The majority of males in the 
sample achieved prominence in professional and 
managerial occupations, whereas 50% of the female 
sample became housewives. Moreover, only 11% of gifted 
women versus 86% of gifted men were employed in 
professional or managerial careers in 1955. More 
often, women who did pursue careers chose occupations 
such as teaching, social work, secretarial or library 
and nursing. 

The recent synthesis of the results of Terraan's 
and three other longitudinal studies directed at gifted 
females, Kerr (1985), indicates that we need to examine 
all stages of development of gifted females to gain a 
better understanding of the issues and trends leading 
to underachievement, particularly at the career 
advancement and professional development level. 
Significant findings are briefly outlined below: 

a) The Young Gifted Girl - in general the studies 
found that young gifted girls: 

* were superior physically, better adjusted than 
were average girls, and more socially 
knowledgeable , 

* had interests more like gifted boys, 

* were more strongly influenced by their mothers 
than were gifted boys, 

* obtained self-esteem through school and club 
achievements, 

* expressed wishes and needs for self-esteem at the 
age of ten. 

The following characteristics were 
particularly characteristic for highly gifted 
girls, in that they: 

* were often loners without much need for 
recognition, 

* were often second-born females, 

* aspired to careers having moderate rather than 
high status, 

* had high academic achievement. 



b. Adolescent Gifted Girls - the following points 
collectively describe the study's findings for 
adolescent gifted girls: 

* ZQ scores dropped in adolescence. 

* They shoved higher academic achievement than 
gifted boys of the same age. 

* They showed high involvement in extracurricular 
and social activities. 

* Around the age of fourteen there was a critical 
shift in lifestyle values related to strong needs 
for love and belonging. 

* They expressed fears that a choice between career 
and marriage had to be made. 

* Eventual career- focused females expressed interest 
in scientific/ idea oriented careers. 

* Eventual horaemaking females expressed interest in 
uncial and people oriented careers. 

* Highly gifted girls often did not receive 
recognition for their achievements. 

c. Gifted Women - In general the academic and 
vocational achievement of gifted women, compared 
to that of gifted men, continues to decline 
throughout adulthood. Specifically, this is shown 
by the following points: 

* Most employed gifted women chose disposable 
careers and only a small group entered the higher 
professions. 

* Salaries of gifted women were much lower than 
those of gifted men in occupations at the same 
level • 

* Highly gifted males' income averages almost twice 
that of highly gifted women. 

* Only a small proportion of highly gifted women 
were unemployed fifteen years after high school 
graduation. 

* Early marriage and birth are closely related to 
low achievement. 

* Between the ages of 23 and 29 the careers of males 
accelerated, whereas womens' stood still and they 
may not catch up to their male peers for the rest 
of their working lives. 

* Single career women derive satisfaction from their 
work and also enjoy friends, hobbies and community 
activities. 

* Homemakers receive less satisfaction from their 
work than do single career women or integrators 
who combine child birth, marriage and career. 
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* Mental stability in the support of others is 
crucial to successful integration of career and 
family. 

* Integrators are highly satisfied as a group. 

* Esteem needs become highly important around the 
age of forty. 

* IQs do not predict career achievement or 
employment. (Kerr, 1985, pp. 87-123) 

Despite the fact that there are no comparable 
Canadian studies, it would seem that the trends 
for females at least at the university level are 
quite similar. For example, the Canadian Yearbook, 
1990 from Statistics Canada reveals the following 
breakdown with respect to bachelor degrees awarded 
by Canadian universities in 1986. 



* 


household science 


3% 


male, 


97% 


female 


* 


education 


26% 


male, 


75% 


female 


* 


engineering 


90% 


sale, 


10% 


female 


* 


forestry 


83% 


male, 


17% 


female 


* 


nursing 


3% 


male, 


97% 


female 


* 


math/physical 












sciences (geology) 


80% 


male, 


20% 


female 


* 


mathematics 


65% 


sale, 


36% 


female 


* 


physics 


87% 


sale, 


13% 


female 


* 


total degrees earned 












at the bachelor level 


47% 


male, 


53% 


female 



These figures confirm a pattern of 
traditional career/discipline choices; and similar 
to the U.S. longitudinal studies, the breakdown by 
gender with respect to total bachelor degrees 
earned is roughly equivalent. In a similar vein a 
look at the graduate degrees awarded by Canadian 
Universities in 1986 reveals a significant decline 
with respect to graduate degrees earned by females 
in comparison to males. 

* Masters level 57% male, 43% female 

* Doctorate level 73% sale, 27% female 

Current Trends 

A recent study by Tomlinson-Keasey and Smith- 
winberry (1983) offers some interesting insights with 
respect to the changing outlook for gifted females. 
The central focus of their study was to examine 
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similarities and differences between contemporary women 
and Terman's gifted women. On the positive side, their 
findings revealed notable increases with respect to 
educational achievement, occupational advancements, as 
well as confidence in the ability to take advantage of 
increased opportunities. However, on the down side, the 
data revealed much greater levels of dissatisfaction in 
all aspects of life for contemporary women. Thus, it 
seems apparent that even though some general 
improvements have been achieved by todays gifted 
females, more could and should be done to encourage the 
development of their full potentialities. 

Future Promise 

In light of the previous literature and research 
findings, in combination with more recent statistics 
concerning degrees awarded in Canadian universities, 
there are a number of areas which hold considerable 
promise for continued advancement of gifted females. 

o. changing Attitudes - greater attention must be 
paid to generalized social stereotype thinking. 
Males and females with high ability need 
encouragement to achieve at the level they have 
potential for. 

b. counselling and Guidance - schools need to provide 
earlier assistance for gifted females and more 
support is needed with respect to decisions 
relating to post-secondary education and career 
choices. 

c. More Canadian Research - much of our current 
literature comes from United states studies and 
statistics. More efforts are needed to examine the 
patterns and issues with Canadian gifted females. 

d. Mentorshios - considerable benefit can be derived 
from pairing achieving females in professional 
roles with students who show an interest in these 
areas, particularly in male dominated fields. 
Such mentorships can provide prospective females 
with a realistic view of the profession, and 
advisement on the prerequisite training and 
experience necessary for successful advancement. 
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The Artifact Exchange Network Session 
Marilyn Macyk & Bonnie Lebowitz 



The Artifact Exchange Network is a one hour session 
presented by Marilyn Macyk and Bonnie Lebowitz which introduces 
a hands on biannual, lnterschool, intercountry project. This 
activity utilizes advanced research .reference and critical reasoning 
skills as well as a real life experience to deliver an enrichment unit 
to gifted students. 

Artifacts, charts, simulation exercises, tapes, slides and a 
student made video are some of the audio visual materials which 
Mrs. Macyk and Ms. Lebowitz incorporated. These materials were 
used to demonstrate the effective application of this program in 
various educational settings; in class enrichment, a pull out model 
and as an individual project. These materials are available for 
loan by contacting either presenter. 

Attached are copies of the handouts which were distributed. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

THE ARTIFACT BOX EXCHANGE NETWORK 
Hit Unhreretty of Connecticut 
231 Glonbrook Road 
Boa U-7, Rm 29, Storre Hat) 
Storre, CT 09289-2007 
(209) 499-0917 

DIRECTIONS: Please Ufa ONE r e gist ra tion terra for EACH teacher participant Chaska or purchase 
©rdere muat accompany ati registration forme and should be made payable to The 
Artifact Box Exchange Network". You win receive your teaching materials approximately two weeks 
alter we receive your registration fomito). YoumaywanttokaepaoooyoftrOstonntoryournKOfcte. Please 
check the timeline titat was Induced with your original mafing for the proper deadlines. Canadian 
edeatora: pteaae endoee United States funde. 

PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE UNES TO INDICATE YOUR ORDER: 

SEND HE ONE COPY OF THE TEACHER'S GUIDE (919.00) U s 

REGISTRATION MY CLASSROOM FOR ONE EXCHANGE ($20.00) us. 



•••••• I WM TO PARTICIPATI IN TNI: 

FALL SIMtSTIR, M 



.MPMNM SIMlSTtR, It 



MY PAYMENT (CHECK NUMBER) IS 



MY PURCHASE ORDER NUMBER (ATTACHED) IS 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 



Teoehor'e Name 
School Name 
Street Addreee 

City 



State/Province 



Zip Code/Postal Code 
School Telephone ( 
Home Telephone ( ) 



(You wili be catfed only if a problem irises.} 



Grade Level (e) of Your Claee 



Prevloue Exchangee (If any) Aeelgned to thle Cleae 

FOR OFFICE USE ONLY: 

Saa Paid. Billed 



Entered 



.Contract 



Returned 
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HOW DOES THE EXCHANGE NETWORK 
WORK? 

PartctaWB ray tvgistar tor cm or two amtaoges 
eacatdBdyey.ttowricatoldlaaandatodwgB 

(MM packet d Aiffad Box MM* Ragirtmllera 
tpr FdJ fnlt^ ntat M f«watf to Tl» tM««fS% 
af Omeetol try 9* end d Septoafter. and tor the 
SHM Eadanga by too and d JWwy . I****™ 
So asWMWf tor toe ndJtafloo d csopwrtag 
vcheds, ftetesldeytemalatotoBte recdwng 
scaod. and Bib M day » «to»» toe to to the sending 



WHAT ARE THE R£8PON^MJTSS CF 
THE PROGRAM DtRECTOR? 
The Teadtog Toe Tdeded Office at The iWvereity* 

em Cxchw Network. Toad**' names, schod toe* 
twm,g^l»w^and5diBduWpaWtws«^ora 

we ceeedad and conarmed Bwwdreot 0»yaarPae»i 
ets art ssM to ngtstoad Mdm, and My ata as 
signed and ftdffied d todr partner acta* prior to the 
scheddad Artdatf Bai Exchange mating deadtae. 





WHAT IS THE COST Of INVOLVEMENT? 

The Ardact 8c* Exchange Hrtwork ba 
maapMdM way lor toacders to iwdaa atodarts to a 
8**t» an) research skis program that Megraw 
sdeoci and googrady csMfd. Tta Mbf cod d Oa 
teadatfs gdde and Irst eadanga ta SfMO. «Ma too 
same toadar soy register Mara dasses tor $15.00 
per eadanga. Ftolcfcagnp sdttdj am dso rasponsftto 
(or ma «et d mdtog to* tana and returning the* 
partners' toes AddBiooal axpendtaraa d no mom 
ihan $10 am remjlred to perctoeflm raw materials ne 

cessay to conatra ctoto A das* 1 to may ae used 
lor mere Ban one ea ck e a ge. 



HOW CAN MY CLASS JOIN? 

Teachers interested •» eecerntog a mooter d the ~» 
temitoaf* ArttSact Box Exchange Network may cblw 
a registration tons to toe Teaching the Teamed dhrtsion 
otTtettaverdtydConneetlcMScneddEfticalton To 
aetata a redstreto tor» fidaase da NOT send erw tee at 
this ttne). ptaase contact 

Scott Johnson. Okecter 

The ArtBact Bex Ewhange network. 

The Unrvcrsrty d Connecticut 

231 Gterfcroofc Ortw 

Storrs Kal, Room ?8, U 7 

Stem. CT OWM 

(?03) 486 48?6 
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The Artifact Box 
Exchange Network 

Scott E. Johnson, Director 

In association with the 
Teaching The Talented Program, 
The University of Connecticut 
School of Education 
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£XC8AN0E NETWORK t 
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WHAT ARE THE OVERALL OOALS? 

Prating teachers havo noted numerous heneias 
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ching* Network The owai got* d ma Exchange fe< 
wart are: 

- To develop aaaiwe and enseal niMMfig state 

* To fte* students compart *ta**m won com 
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* To raotoraJs students to skifuty ufctet advanced 
referenca and nen prtm resources, 
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WHO CAN PARTICIPATE? 
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Facilitation of Emotional Expression in Gifted Students 

SalMendagUo 



In recent years there has been a growing interest in the non-cognitive aspects of 
giftedness. More and more one sees references to die social, emotional, and vocational 
concerns of gifted children. Many texts on the topic of giftedness include chapters on 
counseling of these children. A perusal of recent journal articles indicates a strong inter- 
est in the social and emotional concerns of gifted children. Some special issues have 
appeared on this area. The purpose of this paper is to address a particular facet of the 
affective domain, namely, the facilitation of emotional expression among these children. 
In the process, some comments will be made on how the literature interprets "affective" 
characteristics, and on the necessity of appropriate emotional expression for gifted chil- 
dren. 

Affect, Emotion, and Affective Characteristics 

It is current practice in the current literature to define "affect" in an idiosyncratic 
way. While in psychology, affect is often used as a synonym for emotion, in the literature 
on gifted, affect is often used to refer to personality characteristics. A perusal of popular 
texts suggests that "affective" in the context of a discussion of characteristics refers to a 
variety of descriptors some of which are directly related to emotions, while others are 
traits. 

Though Clark's (1990) text probably contains the most extensive discussion of 
characteristics, one can find these treated in virtually all texts dealing with gifted educa- 
tion. For example, Parke (1986) lists ten affective characteristics of gifted children 
including: leadership ability, moralism, resourcefulness, advanced sense of humour, 
preference for the company of older children and adults, perfectionism, sensitivity to 
themselves, others, and their environment; and intensity. Clark's list is more detailed but 
she too includes the last two: sensitivity and intensity. The«t verms are the affective 
characteristics that most closely approach the use of the term as equivalent to emotional. 

Parke's ( 1986) description of these two characteristics is fairly reflective of the way 
in which authors tend to view these terms: 
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Sensitivity to themselves, others, and their environment. Gifted students are very 
aware of their environment and the people who ait in it This awareness is coupled with 
sensitivity to die feelings of others and the events in that environment 

Intensity. One can feel the intensity emanating from a gifted student who is work- 
ing on a topic of interest The intense concentration, perseverance, and commitment to 
the task is obvious in many areas of interest not just those involved in "school learning/* 
(See Parke, 1986). 

Clark refers to sensitivity and intensity as follows: 

Unusual sensitivity to expectations and feelings of others. 

Unusual emotional depth and intensity. 

Sensitivity as it is described above refers to a process whereby the gifted person is 
capable of perceiving and processing more information from the environment — physical, 
interpersonal and internal — compared to the nongifted Based on clinical experience with 
gifted clients, there is another dimension to sensitivity, and mat is being easily moved; 
easily hurt 

Intensity when seen in the context of emotions refers to the quality of emotional 
experience of gifted persons. Those with experience with gifted children will have made 
an intuitive connection between superior intelligence, sensitivity, and depth of feeling— 
these children feel more because they "see" more. 

In light of the growing evidence associating psychological stress with not only 
psychological but also physical illness, the emotional sensitivity to self and others and the 
depth of this experiencing require attention. Regardless of the view of stress one adopts, 
emotional reactions are of primary importance in stressful reactions. Gifted children and 
adolescents need assistance in emotional experience and emotional expression. 

Counselling experience suggests that facilitation of emotional expression results in 
the acceptan of emotional experience, and reduction of emotional overreactions. When 
expression is encouraged, youth begin to release their emotions more regularly. Helping 
professionals— teachers, counsellors, psychologists— in contact with gifted youth can 
assist in this process by the application of empathy. 
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Empathy: Cognitive and Communicative Dimensions 

Empathy is one of those words which is surrounded by much confusion which 
evaporates when it is viewed in the Rogerian tradition. In this perspective, empathy is not 
sympathy, nor is it simply a communication skill. It is an attempt to understand persons' 
internal experience— thoughts and feelings— as if we were those people. Rogers warns us 
not to lose that "as iT quality. We, after all, are not the persons we arc trying to under- 
stand from their perspectives. Such a view emphasizes that empathy is both a cognitive 
and communicative process. After attempting to understand we use appropriate language 
iO communicate to the other. 

Whereas others emphasize the words used in empathy, the perspective taken here is 
that other aspects are far more important than the actual words used. Two of these axe 
caring and tentativeness. Th ivation for engaging in empathy is a caring for the 
other. Empathy, without this, is simply a "mind game" or worse a manipulative ploy. 
Tentativeness in presentation of our understanding of the other rests on the view that our 
understanding is inferential in nature. We do not have direct access to the inner-perspec- 
tive of the other. We simply have bits and pieces which are both verbal and non-verbal, 
e.g., words, tone of voice, rate of speech, facial expression, and other body language. 
Like all inferences, attempts at empathic understandings require that we go beyond the 
information available. 

A recipient of empathic understanding communicated appropriately will soon learn 
to take the risk to express his/her emotions in response. The term "risk** is used judi- 
ciously here — expressing one's emotions is a risk-taking affair. When we begin to em- 
ploy empathy with another, it is important to appreciate this so that we are not impatient 
when the other does not automatically respond 

This view of empathy is important for all of its application in interpersonal interac- 
tions, however, it is particularly applicable for working effectively with gifted youth. 
Gifted children and adolescents are more in tune (sensitive) to the subtleties of interper- 
sonal communication. Discrepancies, such as between verbal and non-verbal communi- 
cation, are readily discerned. Due to their richer emotional experience (intensity), there is 
a greater need to discharge their emotionality. Such a need makes them more vigilant to 
the degree of caring we feel towards them. Our phoniness or genuineness is perceived 
easily by them. 
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Conclusion ■ 

The affective characteristics as typically described in the literature may mask 
gifted children's need for assistance in their emotional expression. While it is reassuring ■ 
to see more and more concern devoted to the non-cognitive aspects of giftedness, as we 
still need to concern ourselves not only with such matters as leadership but the actual M 
emotions implicit in traits such as sensitivity and intensity. The concept of empathy, 
when seen in its complexity, is seen as a powerful means at the helping professional's — 
disposal in assisting appropriate emotional expression in gifted youth. • 
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To be a successful adult, today's students are going to be faced with the 
challenge of producing rather than reproducing knowledge. Children who can 
memorize and apply algorithas but cannot reason well are not adequately prepared 
for the Jobs and society of today let alone tomorrow. Students are going to need 
to set their sights on authentic expressions of knowledge not only to identify 
the discourse* things, and performances that others have produced - e.g. by 
recognising the difference between verbs and nouns or memorizing multiplication 
tables or matching authors with their work. Certainly, the production of 
knowledge must be based on an understanding of prior knowledge, but the mere 
reproduction of that knowledge does not constitute authentic academic 
achievement . 

When the curriculum is geared toward the goal of authentic achievement new 
forma of eaching will be necessary* Teachers will have to function more as 
mentor* and coaches, and less as depositors of static knowledge to be reproduced* 
Students will have to rely on teachers for help, but they will not be mere 
absorbers or consumers of everything the teacher says. Students will also have 
to take on the new roles of seeking help from and giving help to one another as 
they learn. 

This new role is particularly important for the academically gifted student. 
And to help these students maximize their potential we as teachers must: 

1. Understand and know the characteristics of gifted 



learners . 



2. 



Provide a climate for success whether it be in 
heterogeneous grouping, or pull-out program or special 
classes. 



3. 



Remember that gifted students need programming that 
offers greater depth and breadth In academic studies and 
one that is adapted to their rapid race of learning, 
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areas of Interest and specific academic aptitudes. 

4. Distinguish between the one portent highly gifted, the 
two percent gifted and the 14* high average. 

5. Understand intellectual giftedness. 

6. Provide opportunities for learning at an individual 
rather than group pace so that they do not learn to 
underachieve as a lifestyle. 

7 . Understand there may be differences between gifted 
students 9 emotional physical and intellectual 
development. 

8. Understand that cognitive development does not occur 
independently and should not be emphasized at the 
expense of emotional social or interpersonal 
development. 

The uajor purpose of any gifted program is to provide differentiated 
instruction to net the needs, interests, and abilities of academically talented 
students. By far the most important factor in meeting these needs of gifted 
students is the ttlBhM k A teacher that does not understand the unique needs of 
the two or three percent academically gifted students will short change these 
students regardless of the organisational setting. 

SOME THOUGHTS OH STREAMING OR TRACKING 

Research shows no benefits are gained by tracking students into ability 
groups (Oakes 85, Slavin 87, 90, George 8;, Cansoran and &e rends) Higher 
achieving students do not do better when grouped together, and lower achieving 
students do such worse when together. Tracking is often discriminating and once 
assigned to a low track, very few move into higher tracks. As a result of the 
research some schools have reduced or eliminated homogeneous grouping and have 
eliminated separate classroom programs such as Gifted. San Diago Schools, for 
example no longer have remedial education. In B. C. , a phased* in elimination of 
tracking or "streaming* has begun • leaving specialisation for the last two years 
of school when students will specialise in vocational or college -bound programs. 
Tracking continues in many places even when the evidence is overwhelmingly 
against it. Perhaps it benefits a few individual students and placates some 
parents ; but mora often tracking continues because its easier to manage 
classrooms and schools when the range of abilities is restricted rather than if 
they are expansive where students need to be taught in multiple ways. 
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Creative Writing Ideas 
Mary-EUen Perky 



In order to stimulate the Academic Challenge students I nave 
created two major writing units. The first utilises Homer's Odyssey 
as the springboard for creating descriptive, narrative, and 
expository writing. The second Involves taking the students into 
the common it y to write the personal histories of residents in a 
nursing home. 

This paper will outline the two writing units and suggest the 
steps that may he followed to create similar innovative activites. 
I will conclude with an evaluation of the benefits for such 
programs for A. C. students. 

0DYS8EY WRITING UNIT 



STEP ONE 

The unit begins with a discussion of Homer's time and place, 
the mythological background to the Trojan war and the events 
leading up to the adventures of Odysseus. In addition the teacher 
should review with the students the names and relationships of the 
major gods, goddesses, and characters involved in The Qdvasev . At 
this juncture the visual stimulus of a map of Greece is a good aid; 
the teacher may point out the various cities, islands, and areas 
which are mentioned by Homer. A discussion of the political and 
social structure of the times might follow. Finally this 
Introduction may conclude with a review of some of the legends, 
stories, and plays which have evolved from Homer's two great epic 
poems, Xhfi LUflfl and The Odyssey. 

STBP TWO 

This section begins with a simple teacher-generated summary of 
The Odvgaev « which is read with the students, while discussing 
important aspects of the story, it is helpful to provide a blank 
point-form outline of The Qdvasev for the students; guide them 
through the filling out of the form. As you work on this outline, 
discuss with them possible moments in the story which would make 
good descriptive and narrative paragraphs. Show and discuss with 
students the three part film/video The Qdvasev and/or the film Tj& 
Search for Ulysses. These provide excellent visual stimuli i for the 
narrative and descriptive paragraph writing. 
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STEP THREE 

In this section the students are provided with information on 
writing descriptive end narrative paragraphs. They choose a moment 
from The Odveeev which they wish to use as the basis for a 
descriptive paragraph. At this point they may wish to read about 
their selection from Lettimore's translation of The Odyssey . Using 
the writing process the students now create their own description 
of the moment. The seme process should be followed for writing a 
narrative. 



STEP POOR 

Additional writing idees may now be given to the students for 
further descriptive and narrative exercises. Some of these ideas 
include: pictures from Life Magazine and the lyrics of the song, 
"Moon Over Bourbon Street" by Sting. 



STEP FIVE 

At this point the teacher may give the students a handout on 
esssy writing and discuss it thoroughly. The students are then 
given questions which can be developed into a full eeeay. Each 
question is discussed in cless and guidance for handling the 
question is given. Using the writing process the students now 
generate their own essey from the teacher-generated questions based 
on Xhfl QdYggey. 



NURSING BOMB WRITING PROJECT 



The idee for this writing unit came from reading the short 
story "At The Home" by Phillip in the Responding to Reading text. 
The students are given the opportunity to react to several pieces 
of literature using different forms of writing as well as trying 
their hand at a Homereaque approach to writing history. 

STEP ONE 

The students discuss their feelings about the elderly 
and exchange experiences they may have had with the elderly, i.e., 
grandparents. It is helpful to have them define whet they think 
'elderly' means and to bralnstorm/writestorm this term while 
examining the possibility that the definition varies at different 
ages. 

We then reed the story "At The Home 1 ' and discuss the Afferent 
attitudes presented by the vsrious characters and how these 
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attitudes changed if they did, in fact, change. This is followed by 
a discussion of the 'timeline' of the elderly, that is, what events 
in history would they have witnessed or been a part of, including 
inventions, etc. This sets the stage for an understanding of the 
'historic' past and what it might have meant to be part of it. We 
then read the short story "kiss Brill" and discuss the youths' 
attitude to the elderly, as well as some exploration of Miss 
Brill's insights into life. 

The first writing exercise begins with a short narrative about 
someone elderly whom each student knows or wishes to know. 
Expressly encourage them to try to picture their chosen elderly 
person in words. Next comes a poem assignment where they read three 
poems and must discuss two of these in essay form using the 
compare/contrast method. Lastly, the students listen to the song 
"LBS VXEUX'/'OLD FOLKS* and discuss their reactions to this song in 
a written assignment using any form they wish ie. descriptive 
paragraph, narrative, poem or essay. 



STEP TWO 

Assign the reading of Mac Lean ' s three articles of October, 
1986, under title of "A Matter of Care". What new information have 
they gained? What insights into the elderly? They are then 
instructed to prepare summaries of the main points of these three 
articles written in a precis format. 



The students should now be prepared to discuss their interest 
in going into a nursing home for this project; a consensus must be 
achieved if the project is to go ahead. Once the class has agreed, 
contact is made with the nursing home, followed by a visit by 
teacher, to discuss various dimensions of the project. Then parents 
are contacted regarding the students' commitment, and a preliminary 
visit is made to the nursing home with the students, it is 
Important to have them write their reactions to being there. 
Subsequently an arrangement is made for the director to visit the 
class to discuss the project, to detail emergency procedures and to 
prepare them psychologically and emotionally for their involvement. 
In order to facilitate pairing, the students write autobiographies, 
which are delivered to the nursing home, while the director 
provides names and some background information, i.e., health, age, 
ethnic background, some favourite interest, etc. At this point it 
helps to discuss interviewing techniques: one possibility is to 
bring in a guest speaker familiar with interviewing techniques, to 
assist in preparing sample questions. The teacher should arrange 
for recorders and extra tapes, discuss transcribing from tape, and 
set up e practise in class, including interviews with classmates. 
Student should be made familiar with points of view, the use of 
favourite sayings, and the appropriate length of the biographical 
material. . .a minimum three typed pages. Some guidelines are created 
for the first encounter, with the first session designated as a 
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gat-acquainted meeting, students should be prepared to talk about 
themselves and/or read their autobiographies . Following the initial 
visit, arrangements are made for a regular visiting routine. There 
are usually sis sessions or visits - three per week - with one 
class spent at school to debrief and help with transcribing. The 
teacher monitors each scudent's relationship with his/her 
interviewee on an ongoing basis. 



Throughout the sessions students replay tapes looking for tips 
on further stories, and time is spent in making up leading 
questions or suggesting ways of 'gently' probing in order to 
complete details, when a reasonably complete biography has been 
assembled, the students prepare a first rough draft - just to get 
the ideas down on paper. Proofreading Is dene by fellow students, 
with discussion of problem areas. A second rough draft is proofread 
by the teacher, with specific questions Indicating need for further 
information from the tapes. The third rough draft - double spaced 
- is proofread for style, phrases, use of words, and titles. When 
the text is final, a good copy is typed and copied with one copy 
sent to the nursing home. Projects are marked on content and 
structure, but also some valuation is given to atttitude and 
responsibility during sessions . The '90-91 students crested their 
own book for the nursing home; they chose the title, did the 
artwork, the layout and collated the pages, while parent volunteers 
did the typing and ran copies. The Xerox Company of Canada 
reproduced the photographs. 

Then follows a re-read of the poem, 'The Thrills of the 
Years' (see step one), and some attempt is made to determine if a 
new understanding has developed. The students then try to write 
their own poem, about their partner, about growing old, or any 
other significant element arising from the project. 

STEP six 

Other projects that could be undertaken include planning a 
city to accommodate a positive mix of the elderly and the young, 
myth-making in advertising about the elderly, and attitudes towards 
the elderly In nursing homes and in education. Several critical 
issues also arise: mandatory retirement age, accessing the 
knowledge and skills of such a large pert of the population if they 
are removed from society, and attitudes towards the elderly in 
other cultures, i.e., Indian, Inuit, Chinese, and European. 
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EVALUATION 

Both projects provide an emotional and intellectual stretch 
for A.C. students. In The Odyssey writing project, the students are 
inspired by the writing of a great creative master. They become 
more aware of the historical perspective in literature and its 
impact on their lives and culture. They gain an understanding of 
story-telling based on fact as well as an appreciation of the oral 
traditon, its power and ultimate transformation into the written 
word. On the other hand the Nursing home project introduces the 
students first hand to storytelling which works from oral traditon 
and historic context creating a feeling of continuance. The 
students have hands-on experiences of the transformation from oral 
to written forms. They also have the opportunity to utilise a whole 
range of interpersonal skills as well as the creative writing 
techniques. As a result of this project, personal bonding and 
lasting friendships are formed with the elderly. A byproduct Is the 
students' reflections on the position of the elderly in our 
society. 



THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER trans. R. Lattimore, New York: Harper and Row, 
1965. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER trans. R. Lattimore, Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 

THE ODYSSEY . Three part film, available through Media Services, 
EPSB. 

THE SEARCH FOR ULYSSES . film available through Media services, 
EPSB. 

LES VIEUX, from record Jacoua Bral: Alive and Well and Living in 
SftSaS* 

'Miss Brill*, In STORY AND STRUCTURE , complied by L. Perrine, 
Toronto: Karcourt Brace and World, Inc. 1959, p. 357. 

'Thrill of the Years', aka 'Look Closer' (Anonymous), 'When I'm 
Sixty-Four* (John Lennon), 'Hello In There' (John Prine) , The 
Elderly, Toronto: OISE, n.d. 

•A Matter of Care', MacLean'a Magazine, October, 1986. 
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Teaching the Scientifically Talented 
G. Harold Pother 



we are living in a world in which the survival of a culture is 
depending more and more upon its level of development in science and 
technology: economic growth depends on continuous innovation in science 
and technology. Our culture has change J from a predominantly agricultural 
base to one that employs only 2% of the population in agriculture it is 
predicted that 90S of occupations will be in the service industry by the end 
of this century. Service industries depend on communications which in turn 
depend on technology and science. Technological and scientific data is 
estimated to double every 8 to 10 years. A severe shortage of engineers is 
forecast for the next decade and the demand for scientists and 
technologists is increasing. 

A number of national studies in the United States revealed that 
students shy away from math and science. They also showed that the 
performance of students in math and science was dismally low when 
compared with students of other nations. These studies recommended a 
number of changes in school curriculum including an increase in the number 
of science courses required for a high school diploma. The National 
Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) recommended that the 
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science curriculum (a) be conceptually based, (b) emphasize inquiry, (c) 
apply science to everyday events, and (d) look at implications of science and 
technology to society and the environment, it also recommended that 
courses be designed for both the college bound and non-college bound 
student. 

Some states have responded to the recommendations of the studies by 
establishing specialized schools for math and science. 

A number of studies have been launched to determine what salient 
attributes eminent scientists possess as Judged by achievements, 
professors, colleagues, and other notables in the field. The studies attempt 
to determine to what extent these attributes were also present in these 
eminent scientists when they were children. The purpose of the studies 1s 
to determine the necessary and sufficient conditions for the development of 
scientists. Several caveats are in order, testimonials regarding memories 
of attributes as children are subject to distortion; it is not Known to what 
extent possession of these attributes as children results in careers in 
science, or to what extent the environment brings about the appearance of 
these attributes or affects their development, Longitudinal studies are 
required to answer such queries. Notwithstanding the caveats, it is not 
unreasonable that the appearance of extraordlnariness in attributes like 
those of a scientist are a necessary condition for a later career in science 
Further, researchers have found support for the idea that the disposition 
toward scientific endeavors appears early in life, is not learned, and affects 
how the child interacts with the environment 

The lists of attributes that characterize eminent scientists are 
characteristic of the categories In the instruments used A number of 
attributes, however, are common among the lists: preference for the 
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theoretical and the abstract, preference for asymmetry, openness to 
experience, flexibility , spontaneity, positive self-concept, independence, 
emotional stability, tolerance. Introversion, persistence, personal drive, 
questing, creativity. 

Many of these attributes may be recognized in the child's interest in 
science phenomena, involvement In science projects, task commitment, 
advanced science vocabulary, curiosity In how things work, advanced reading 
and mathematical skills, above average IQ, and love of collecting. 

Brandwein ( 1 975) suggested that potential in science required at 
least a modest IQ (105 - 1 15) plus creativity. Brandwein viewed three 
factors that must interact in order for success in science: genetic factor, 
predisposing factor, and activating factor. The genetic factor refers to a 
minimum level of intelligence, the predisposing factor to persistence and 
questing, and the activating factor to the environmental opportunities for 
advanced work in science and contact with an inspirational teacher 

In order to teach a discipline one must understand its structure 
Disciplines differ in their content, practitioners, methods, and outcomes 
When the National Commission on Excellence in Education study 
recommended a science curriculum that was conceptually based and made 
use of the inquiry process, it was reflecting the structure of science. 
Science consists of a substantive structure and a syntactical structure The 
substantive structure consists of the legacy of science: theories, 
principles, generalizations, concepts, and their interrelationships. The 
substantive structure guides the work of researchers in the field, it points 
to gaps In the knowledge or anomalies in the data and it suggests the 
appropriate evidence against which the data may be verified. The 
syntactical structure consists of heuristics and methods of inquiry 
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characteristic of a particular scientific field of study it states the Kind or 
evidence that is accepted by this discipline for the verification of 
scientific phenomena 

Two kinds of inquiry characterize science: staple inquiry and fluid 
inquiry. Staple inquiry refers to the major part of scientific research: 
increasing precision of physical constants, analyzing anomalies that appear 
in data, duplicating the studies of other scientists, and other endeavors that 
increase the scientific knowledge incrementally. Stable inquiry accepts the 
substantive structure as authoritative; all findings are measured against it 
Fluid inquiry, on the other hand, refers to research endeavors that result in 
profound changes In the substantive structure of science, such as Einstein's 
Theory of Special Relativity. Such changes occur relatively infrequently. 

Scientific disciplines often over -lap as evidenced by disciplines such 
as biophysics, physical-chemistry ana the like, indeed many principles, 
such as the conservation of energy, are common to all physical and life 
sciences. Even the essential elements of scientific inquiry are common, 
evidence to verify knowledge, inductive and deductive reasoning to connect 
evidence with data, hypotheses and theories to make sense out of the 
world, open mind to avoid bias and dogmatism. 

Scientific disciplines differ in content, in the kinds of evidence that 
are used to verify knowledge, and in the methods of inquiry employed by 
their practitioners, in fact, the methods of inquiry vary even within any 
given discipline. There is no such thing as "the scientific method" in terms 
of a set of prescribed steps that is universally followed by scientists 
engaged in scientific inquiry. 

Scientists interact with the culture in the following ways: what the 
culture deems important specifies the areas of scientific research, 
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scientists communicate the results of their research to the community at 
large, and scientist share their expertise with members of the community in 
issues that affect the life of the community. 

A curriculum, in a broad sense, is a planned learning experience, it 
specifies what is to be learned; where, when, and how the learning is to 
occur; the learning environment; and the outcome of the learning. 

A curriculum can oe subdivided into four components general 
education (basics), specialized (gifted), covert (affective), and non-school 
(community). The combination of the last three components is referred to 
as a differentiated curriculum. A differentiated curriculum for the 
scientifically talented consists of learning experiences that reflect their 
characteristics. Because the scientifically talented learn rapidly, prefer 
complex and abstract phenomena, see relationships among concepts readily, 
integrate material easily, enjoy being challenged, and so on, the appropriate 
curriculum is fast paced, abstract, complex, involves integration of 
concepts and, in general, operates at a level that keeos the scientifically 
talented working at the margins of their abilities. 

The National/State leadership Training institute developed guidelines 
for a curriculum for gifted children in general; the National Education 
Association and the National Science Teachers Association developed 
guidelines for a differentiated curriculum for the scientifically talented. 
The differentiated science curriculum advocates depth of learning, 
integration of science disciplines, keeping up to date with developments in 
science, student involvement with science materials, increasing application 
of mathematics, use of community resources, influences of science on 
society, a conceptually based curriculum, and continuity from elementary 
school to college. 
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The continuity in a differentiated curriculum from early childhood to 
high school for the scientifically talented is achieved through the use of 
conceptual schemes, instructional objectives, and behavioral objectives. 
The conceptual schemes are broad generalizations, principles, and concepts 
that are relevant and applicable throughout the entire curriculum (e g 
energy is conserved). The instructional objective expresses a general 
learning outcome (e.g. Understands that energy is conserved when heat is 
transferred). The behavioral objective is a specific learning outcome that 
represents achievement of the instructional objective (e.g. uses 
conservation of energy to explain melting). The instructional and behavioral 
objectives prescribe tasks that increase in complexity, abstractness, and 
quant itatlveness; and thus, require higher and higher levels of cognitive 
processing as education proceeds from early childhood through high school. 

The tasks prescribed in the curriculum must take into account the 
cognitive and emotional levels of development, in early childhood the 
cognitive level of development Is at concrete operations, and the emotional 
level of development is at either initiative versus guilt or industry versus 
inferiority crises experiences. The child must physically manipulate his or 
her environment in order to develop mental representations of phenomena 
(cognitive development) and must also be encouraged to explore many areas 
In science (Initiative vs guilt) or to complete tasks (industry vs inferiority). 

in elementary, cognitive development is at concrete operations or 
formal operations; emotional development at industry versus inferiority 
crisis Formal operations enables the child to deal with hypothetical 
situations and to perform mental experiments. Thus, elementary is the time 
to encourage experimentation and research, as well as task commitment 
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Junior high ts characterized by formal operations in cognitive 
development, and identity versus role confusion in emotional development 
Cognitive tasks become more quantitative (mathematical expressions of 
physical relationships). The favorable resolution of the identity versus role 
confusion crisis depends on a preponderance of success with experiences 
that delineate ones personal characteristics. Field trips, guest speakers, 
and other experiences that encourage the student to clarify his or her 
values, attitudes, skills, and abilities; and to assess these attributes with 
attributes required for success in various careers are appropriate learning 
experiences at the Junior high level. 

High school students are functioning at the cognitive level of formal 
operations and at the emotional level of identity versus role confusion, 
however, they are further along in their development than Junior high 
students. Cognitive abilities of scientifically talented high school 
students are sufficiently advanced that the solicitation of mentors outside 
the school environment is In order. Mentors meet the needs of these 
students in two important ways: they provide expertise and they serve as 
role models. Thus the student Is able to satisfy not only his or her 
intellectual needs, but also his or her identity needs. 

Throughout the entire schooling period, early childhood through high 
school, the learning experiences of students should reflect the application 
of principles of learning from the theoretical frameworks of Behavioral, 
Social Cognitive, and Cognitive psychology and from the findings of the 
research based on these frameworks. Learning is enhanced by the 
application of principles and concepts such as reinforcement, role modeling, 
information processing, attribution theory, transfer of learning, schemata 
and the like. Research has identified the the following teaching strategies 
as effective under particular conditions: individual study, group work, 
lecture, tutorials, computer assisted Instruction, and mastery learning 
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Research Developments in Gifted Education 
Michael C.Pyryt 



Overview 

The purpose of this paper is to examine research developments in gifted education 
from two perspectives: the eminence and cognitive science approaches. These approaches 
are viewed as competing paradigms with differing implications regarding priorities in gifted 
education. After briefly describing each paradigm and the contribution of each paradigm to 
understanding the nature of giftedness, I will discuss the implications of adopting either 
paradigm for gifted education ■ I propose that combining features of both paradigms is 
desirable for gifted education. 
Eminence Paradigm 

Most conceptions of giftedness (Sternberg & Davidson, 1986) and models of gifted 
education (Renzulli, 1986) can be characterized as taking the eminence approach to 
giftedness. This approach hopes to determine the qualities of an individual, educational 
experiences, and socio-cultural conditions that enable an individual to make an important 
contribution to a discipline. Various conceptions of giftedness may differ regarding the 
special qualities that are needed to achieve eminence. One familiar conception is Renzulli's 
(1978) Three-Ring conception specifying the interaction of above-average ability, task 
commitment and creativity. Personally, I (Pyryt, in-press) prefer the triad of intimacy, 
passion, and commitment as descriptors of potential productivity. Some theorists (Stanley, 
1979) focus on the acquisition of specific skills in a domain such as mathematics. Others 
(Tannenbaum, 1986) focus on chance factors in addition to cognitive and affective factors. 

Specialists in gifted education also differ regarding preferred approaches for 
facilitating talent The revolving door identification model (Renzulli & Reis, 1986) stresses 
the opportunity for studerts to become producers of knowledge through independent 
investigation of real world problems. The smorgasbord of accelerative opportunities model 
pioneered by Stanley (1977) focuses on content acquisition and early career entrance as the 
primary vehicles for future success. 

Some generalizations from die eminence approach include the following: 

1. Eminence is a multi-faceted phenomenon. 

2. Eminence is Domain-Specific. 

3. Productivity is a cyclical phenomenon. 

4. The interaction of cognitive, affective, educational, and socio-cultural is 
dynamic. 

5. Recognition of giftedness is culture-bound. 
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Cognitive Science Paradigm 

The Cognitive Science paradigm tries to incorporate the lessons from such fields as 
cognitive psychology and artificial intelligence to determine the nature of expertise. From 
this paradigm, we learn that identified gifted students act more like experts than like novices 
(Snore & Dover, 1987). They arc more able to successfully use the information processing 
components that are helpful in solving problems on standardized tests (Sternberg, 1977). 
Theorists from this paradigm often differ in their use of terminology in describing cognitive 
processes (Alexander, SchaUert, & Hare, 1991). 

Some generalizations from the cognitive science approach include the following: 

1. Gifted individuals process information efficiently. 

2. Effective use of cognitive processes is dependent upon domain knowledge. 

3. Gifted individuals have greater capacity for knowledge acquisition and more 
efficient knowledge acquisition strategies. 

4. Gifted individuals automatize information and strategies. 

5. Gifted individuals use information processing processes spontaneously. 

6. Gifted individuals regulate their learning. 
Implications for Gifted Education 

ftom the eminence paradigm, the challenge is to find the select few who have the 
"right stuff and to provide them with the proper environmental conditions in order to 
develop their potential. This approach has the advantage of encouraging high-level 
achievement Longitudinal research designs can be employed to test the validity of various 
models of eminence, provided that these models are properly specif ed (Pyryt, 1990). One 
disadvantage of the eminence approach is that it is often perceived as elitist 

From the cognitive science paradigm, the challenge is to identify the necessary 
infonriation-procasssmg skills to solve and/or generate a variety of problems. To the extent 
that such skills are teachable, it is possible to make all individuals more competent. The 
cognitive science a pp roach can be perceived as lessening the need for special programs for 
the gifted. 

I believe that it is important to teach things such as critical and creative thinking to 
all students to make mem more effective as individuals. It is also important to recognize 
and encourage those students with demonstrated talents to achieve 'heir maximum potential. 
If all students can benefit from an educational approach, all students should be identified 
and given appropriate instruction. If the Curriculum is truly differentiated so that only 
students with prerequisite skills would benefit then those students should be identified and 
given appropriate instruction. The challenge is to validate the selection criteria to ensure 
that the stated prerequisites are necessary for success in the program. 
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Intuition and Gift 
Deborah Skartt 



' Tha purpose of this presentation is to stimulate th taking 
aboat intuition end challenge educators of gifted children to 
provide e learning environment which facilitates greater 
awareness of Intuition and provides support for its development. 
Three areas vill be focused upon: (1) Vhat is Intuition? (2) 
Cultural conditioning and intuition, and (3) Intuition and gifted 
education. 

ghJat la Tntnitlon? 

Intuition is a phenomenon we all know through personal 
experience. The vord * Intuition" has been used to describe a 
broad range of experiences which involve knowing or a sense of 
knowing* seemingly obtained without the conscious use of 
reasoning. Experiences which have been called intuitive range 
firon the eoaaonplaee to the extraordinary. Examples of 
experiences celled intuitive include unexplainable gut feelings 
or hunches about a situation, sensing •vibes*, knowing with 
certainty what will happen or what the solution is to a problem 
in the absence of sufficient information, extrasensory 
perception* the sudden •aha" experience in creative discovery, 
and mystical or religious experience in which identity goes 
beyond customary limits. 

With "intuition* covering such a broad range of experiences 
it is not surprising that theoretical discussion of intuition is 
diverse. Theories have been developed which conceptualize 
intuition as a special faculty of mind capable of attaining 
special knowledge outside the realm of the intellect. In 
contrast, theories have also been developed which posit that 
intuition as a faculty of knowing does not exist and that which 
is considered intuition is merely rapid inference. 

a few theories have been developed which adopt a multilevel 
view of intuition. These theories conceptualise intuition in a 
way which encompasses everyday experiences labelled intuitive to 
intuitive experiences which occur less frequently and have a 
spiritual quality. Carl Jung (1949), a Swiss psychiatrist, 
developed a theory of personality in which he adopted a 
multilevel view of intuition. Jung considered intuition, 
sensing, thinking, and feeling as basic psychological functions 
present in all individuals to varying degrees. June 
conceptualized the functions of intuition and sensation as ways 
to perceive Information, and the functions of thinking and 
feeling as ways to judge information. Jung theorized the 
existence of three levels of consciousness: the personal 
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conscious, personal unconscious, and the collective unconscious. 
According to Jung'* theory intuition is e tray to perceive 
information through unconscious processes. Information at the 
personal and collective unconscious levels is accessible through 
intuition. Through intuition, conclusions nay be arrived at 
without ability to explain now or why the conclusion was made 
rationally. 

Cultural Conditioning and Intnltltm 

a society imparts to its members a particular world view of 
what constitutes reality, what knowledge Is important and what 
are legitimate ways o£ perceiving, thinking, valuing and acting. 
Part o£ the worldview modern western society imparts to its 
members is that intuitive ways of knowing are inferior to 
rational / logical thinking. This wc-'.dview has led to intuition 
being mistrusted, denigrated, and Ignored by society at large, by 
individuals and by the educational system. Samples (1987) 
described how young children have many ways of knowing which are 
gradually reduced because cultural conditioning teaches children 
that certain ways of knowing and perceiving are culturally 
acceptable while others are not. Cultural conditioning has 
tangat us to dishonour intuitive ways of knowing. To consider 
intuition a legitimate way of knowing challenges long standing 
cultural beliefs. 

Intuition end fllftad, VJmrtiftffl 

Within the past decade the need for the acknowledgement, 
awareness, training, and utilization of intuition has been 
documented by writers from a variety of disciplines including 
education (Clark, 1998; Beddings ft Shore, 1984). The Importance 
of intuition in creative breakthroughs has been reported in the 
works of creative individuals throughout history (Clark, 1988; 
Roekensteln, 1988; Sperling, 1992). The acknowledgement o£ the 
important role intuition plays in the creative process has 
created an interest in developing the use of intuition by gifted 
students (Clark, 1986; Roekanstein, 1988). 

The work of Clark (19882 and Roekensteln (198S) provide a 
framework for understanding intuition and ways intuitive 
development can be encouraged when working with gifted students. 
Clark developed a holistic integrative model of gifted education 
based upon a synthesis of theories of creativity and research on 
brain functioning housed within Jung's model of psychological 
functioning, Clark's integrative model stresses the importance 
of developing and utilising all four psychological functions of 
thinking, feeling, sensing and intuition within all subject areas 
to ensure powerful learning experiences. Clark described 
intuition as "the least known and yet the most powerful area of 
human brain function. . . the area that promi the most 
continuance and fulfillment of humankind" (Clark, 1988, p. 400) 
and "a highly synthetic and dynamic process that integrates ell 
other brain functions" (p. 404). 

Roekensteln (1985) defined the "intuitive domain" as "an 
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opon channel to universal sources of Knowledge and wisdom that 
transcends the boundaries of time, spacer the senses, and the 
logical / rational mind* (p. 4). Based upon literature relevant 
to intuition, documentation by creative individuals, and personal 
experiences Rockenatein developed a taxonomy of four major 
educational objectives to facilitate the intuitive abilities of 
gifted students. The first objective addresses awareness of the 
Intuitive domain. It Involves teacher and student exploration of 
terminology related to the intuitive domain, investigation of 
accounts of intuitive experiences of famous people, discussion of 
personal intuitive experiences, and consideration of possible 
ways intuition can play a useful role in one's life. The second 
objective addresses comprehension of the role intuition plays in 
the creative process. This objective involves studying how 
intuition is Involved during the stages of creative thinking as 
conceptualized by Bellas. The third objective addresses 
development of intuitive abilities through engaging students 
directly is techniques which have been found to enhance intuitive 
ways of knowing. Techniques Rockenstein outlined include 
relaxation training, meditation, creative imaging, and dream 
exploration. The fourth objective is development of a 
personalised plan for continued learning in the intuitive domain. 

Bockenstein's taxonomy provides a useful model on how 
awareness and development of intuition may be aoproached within 
gifted education, Rockenstein warned that ethi .1 consideration 
should be made before teaching in the Intuitive domain. The 
ethical consider at ions Rockenstein presented focused upon: (a) 
the possibility of Inadequate teacher preparation for instructing 
students in techniques designed to enhance intuitive ways of 
knowing, (b) the possibility that creative imagery may induce 
altered states of consciousness which students may be 
developmental ly unprepared for or find disturbing, and (c) the 
possibility that exploration of intuition may be opposed by 
community members. With these ethical considerations la mind I 
believe it is Important that instruction In the intuitive domain 
presently focus on the first two objectives of Rockenstein' s 
taxonomy. In addition teachers should discuss with students bow 
certain states of consciousness may enhance intuitive ways of 
knowing and that techniques, such as meditation, have been 
developed over the centuries to induce altered states of 
consciousness. Discussion of other techniques found to enhance 
intuitive ways of knowing should also be discussed with students. 
Instructional focus on incr ea sin g awareness of the intuitive 
domain, comprehension of the role of intuition in the creative 
process, and discussion of techniques found to enhance intuitive 
ways of knowing will help develop teacher, student, and parent 
awareness of intuition and hopefully foster a more receptive 
attitude to further exploration of intuitive ways of knowing. 

I have focused on discussing what intuition is, bow cultural 
conditioning has inhibited acknowledgement and development of 
intuition, and ways of increasing gifted students awareness o£ 
intuition and supporting their intuitive development. I hope 
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this presentation has stimulated Interest in finding oat sore 
about intuit ion and hov educators of gifted students can 
facilitate awareness of intuition and provide support for 
intuitive development. 
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Sex Role Orientation and Self-Concept 
In Gifted Adolescents 
Josie Tang 



mm. 

Adolescence 1s a period from puberty to adulthood characterized by rapid 
physical, emotional, and Intellectual changes. Self-concept appears to be an 
area which researchers have focused upon in attempts to understand adolescence. 
Investigations of adolescent self-concept development have been extensive. A 
literature search of Psychological Abstracts since 1974 resulted in over 2,000 
studies done on the topic. Compared to this Impressive amount of literature on 
adolescent self-concept in general, little research has been done on the self- 
concept of gifted adolescents, and even fewer on sex differences in self-concept 
among the gifted. 

The present Investigation examined the sex role orientation, the self-concept, 
and the relationship between self-concept and sex role in a sample of 39 (22 
males, 17 females) gifted high school students. A control group of 39 students 
(22 males, 17 females) 1n the regular program was included for comparison 
purposes. Two instruments were used, the Bern Sex Role Inventory, and the Piers- 
Harris Self-Concept Scale. The purpose of the study was to examine the following 
questions: 

1. What are the sex role orientations of gifted adolescents m comparison to 
their non-g1fted peers? 

2. What are the levels of self-concept in gifted adolescents in comparison 
to chelr non-gifted peers? 

3. Is there a relationship between self-concept end sex role orientation? 
Is this relationship similar between gifted adolescents and their non- 
gifted peers? 

These questions were Investigated relative to comparisons with male and female 
students. 

Regarding question 1, no significant difference in sex role orientation between 
students In the gifted and regular program, nor between female and male students, 
were found. 
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Regarding question 3, the results indicated that there was no significant 
difference in the general self-concept scores between students 1n the gifted 
and regular program, nor between total stale and femals students. However, when 
specific areas of the self-concept measure were analyzed, females were found to 
have a significantly higher level of anxiety than the males, end regular program 
students were found to be significantly happier and more satisfied with life than 
the students 1n the gifted program. As well, females have fewer problems with 
behavior than males. 

Regarding question 3, i significant relationship between sex role orientation 
and the self-concept was found for total students. Androgynous individuals were 
found to score the highest self-concept, followed by masculine individuals, then 
by feminine individuals, with the undifferentiated scoring the lowest self- 
concept. This relationship did not differ significantly between regular program 
students and gifted program students, nor between female and male students. 

The results were discussed 1n relation to the three questions which this 
Investigation sought to answer. Implications for future research were suggested. 
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Strategies Developed for Use With Elementary Gifted/Learning 
Disabled Students in a Self-Contained Classroom 
Janet Wets 

This presentation will deal with ths strategies 
developed in * self-contained classroom for gifted students 
with learning disabilities. It will track the development of 
the program over the past three years from inception to 
present day* 

The topic will begin with a background of the 
assessments and placements of the students involved, the 
•ducat ional and experiential background of ths t sac her , and 
the application and suppcrt of research in this area. 

Strategies which war* developed and tried, along with 
their successes and failures will comprise the bulk of the 
presentation. Available resources both commercially made and 
teacher-made will be shared with the audience. Publishers' 
names and addressee will be obtainable. 

Evaluations of the students' progress will then be 
discussed with the help of graphs and parent questionnaires. 
Discussion of what is still nseded in this area of education 
will be examined f keeping in mind the relationship between 
what was learned in the classroom and what is espoused in 
the literature. There should hopefully be time at the snd 
for questions from the audience. 

Printed hand-outs of characteristics of Gifted/Learning 
Disabled students as glsaned from the research and the 
teacher's experience will be available for the audience. A 
comprehensive list of strategies which were used and tried 

in the classroom, and which are supported by the research 
will also be accessible for the members of the audience* 
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We Believe in Honoring Human Potential 
Marie Whelan 



Gifted learners are totally integrated into a 'community of learners' where 
each child is honored and challenged to develop the best within themselves. 

Each 'community* to an enriched teaming environment enabling the teacher 
to facilitate a program which meets the needs of gifted learners. S tudent s are 
surrounded by a wide variety of resources and opportunities which stimulate 
mem intellectually, creatively and socially. Focusing on ' s t udent directed 
learning', each community is organised to accommodate Independent choices, 
small group work and total group involvement 

teacher tor gifted learners is a resource teacher to each community 
assistance to each teacher in the selection of resources, projects 
ling for student directed learning. 




Students have the opportunity to mentor and be mentor ed in a variety of 
situations over a seven year plan. Mentorship programs are cross graded 
inviting students to interact with learners from other communities, we are 
developing an adult-student mentorship program involving our parent 
community. 



A coo p er a t i ve 
teachers the 
teacher, 




model is built into the instructional day providing 
ty to program plan for all learners with the catalyst 
and resource teacher 



The professional staff are involved in a weekly staff development program 
which enables teachers to continually develop their skills and remain current 
on rese a r ch. 

Parent development evenings are coordinated by the professional staff to help 
build In a support system which links with the schools* philosophy on gifted 
education. Parents are given the opportunity to suggest workshops which will 
enable them to be actively involved in their child's learning. 

As a community we recognise that learning is a life long process where we will 
continue to evolve and develop in our appreciation of honoring the human 
potential of all learners. 
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Writing to Publish: Breaking the Barrier 
Carolyn Yewchuk 



I have served as editor of AGATE, the journal of the Gifted and 
Talented Education Council of the Alberta Teachers' Association for 
the past five years, and on the basis of that experience would like to 
offer some observations and suggestions regarding writing for 
journals. 1 would specifically like to focus on the process involved 
in getting an article into print, and in so doing, encourage you to 
consider writing for AGATE. 

To begin with, there must be an idea, some message that you 
would like to communicate to others. We tend to be modest about 
the things we do, the programs we have, and the innovative practices 
we have developed. We tend to think that others, particularly those 
far away from us, are much more productive than we are and have 
better "answers" to the problems we face. We tend to think that 
others are experts who can help solve problems for us. 

Part of this mystique about the expert is associated with the 
impact of the printed word. Ideas which appear in print have a 
permanency which invites reflection and consideration. The 
mystique works for us, too, however. When we get our ideas into 
print we become experts in the eyes of others. 

We all have ideas which we can share. Usually we feel quite 
comfortable talking about them; however, the thought of putting 
them into writing commonly raises a whole host of nagging self- 
doubts. Have 1 got anything important to say? What if the 
manuscript is rejected? What will the reviewers think of me? Do I 
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really consider myself an expert in this area? These self-doubts 
present a real psychological barrier to writing for publication. Fear 
of rejection or evaluation is a common impediment to writing for 
journals. It is difficult to put one's self up to academic scrutiny. 

I would like to offer some suggestions for developing your 
ideas into an article suitable for publication and surmounting the 
psychological barriers which confront beginning (and experienced) 
authors. 

First, select the journal in which you would like to publish. 
Look at copies of the journal, read through the articles and examine 
the instructions for authors to get a feel for what the journal 
publishes. For example, AGATE invites theoretical, descriptive and 
research articles on all aspects of the education of gifted and 
talented children. Consider, also, who subscribes to the journals, 
that is, who is likely to read the article you write. Again, using 
AGATE as an example, the majority of subscribers are classroom 
teachers. An article in AGATE reads differently than one which 
appears in, say, The Gifted Child Quarterly. 

Second, note the technical requirements for submission. 
Factors such as length, number of copies, style of referencing, and 
so on, deal with the physical requirements for submitting an article. 
If the ideas you explore are the kernel of your message, then the 
technical aspects form the shell for housing that kernel. 

Third, if you are not certain that your topic is suitable for a 
particular journal, check directly with the editor, whose name and 
address usually appear in the journal. 1 know that I am more than 
happy to talk to prospective authors about publishing in AGATE. 
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Fourth, expect to do some revisions. Only rarely does an 
article pass review without any changes. In some cases minor 
revisions are requested by reviewers and in others the rewriting is 
quite substantial. The purpose of reviewing manuscripts is to edit 
and clarify. Articles which are well reviewed are informative, ciear 
and easy to read. The review process may be burdensome to authors 
but it is an effective way to get peer feedback. I try to ensure that 
the feedback is very specific with regard to the nature of the 
requested revisions. 

Fifth, write as clearly and as simply as you can. From the 
first and/or second paragraph the mam idea as well as how the 
paper is organized to develop that idea should be obvious. It is 
important to givo sufficient detail to maintain interest but not so 
much that the main thrust of your message is lost. 

Finally, remember that the editor wants to receive your 
article. Journals are published on a regular basis and that requires a 
steady stream of incoming submissions. A number of times over the 
past 5 years i have faced a publication deadline lacking sufficient 
artic'os and have had to make some frantic phone calls to try and 
fill the issue. In those situations I have been most grateful to the 
individuals who have submitted an article on very short notice, often 
at great inconvenience to themselves. 

What topics can you write on for AGATE? Any topic that is 
relevant to the education of gifted and talented children in Alberta 
is suitable. Listed below are the topics which have appeared in 
Volumes 1 through 5 1987-1991. I would be pleased to include your 
article in a forthcoming volume. 
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AOATE publications Vol. 1-5, 1987-1991 
BIOGRAPHY 

Schmidt, W. H. O. (1988). William Stern: Pioneer in the psychology 

and education of gifted children. 2(1), 2-6. 
BOOK REVIEWS 

Brydges, Barbara (1990). Library Services of the Centre for Gifted 

Education. 4(2), 30-35. 
Brydges, Barbara (1991). Recent books on gifted education. 5(2), 

41-44. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

Oviatt, Pat (1988). Attitudes of students in a Grade 10 honors/ 
international baccalaureate program. 2(1), 33-39. 

Porath, Marion (1991). A developmental view of young gifted 
artists. 5(2), 12-19. 

Shore. Bruce (1991). How do gifted children think differently? 5(2), 
19-23. 

Sternberg, Robert (1988). Three portraits of intellectual giftedness. 
2(2), 26-32. 

Vespi, Laurel (1988). The social and emotional characteristics of 

gifted children: The myth continues. 2(2), 14-19. 
COUNSELLING 

Kanchler, Carole (1988). Maximizing potential of gifted and talented 

students through career education. 2(2), 6-13. 
Pullyblank, Harold (1988). The counselling needs of gifted children. 

2(2), 20-25. 
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Shiner, Sandra M. (1987). Providing guidance for gifted students. 

1(1), 31-39. 
CREATIVITY 

Clarke, Stanley C. T. (1987). Creativity. 1(2), 7-12. 

Im, Seon-Ha (1989). Creativity: An eastern perspective. 3(2), 11-15. 

Jobagy, Shelly (1990). Moral responsibility and the construction of a 

creative life: Implications for gifted education. 4(1), 21-24. 
Norman, Charles & Wilson, Cheryl (1987). Incorporating creative 

activities into instruction. 1(2), 13-15. 
Orieux, Jim (1987). Creativity: An elusive concept? 1(1), 22-28. 
Pyryt, Michael (1991). Discovering your creative triggers. 5(2), 33- 

37. 

Wilde, Warren 0. (1989). Creative potential: The domain of the 

gifted? 3(2), 2-10. 
CURRICULAR MATERIALS 

Liu, Andy (Ed.) (1989). Mathematics for gifted students. 3(1), 1-105 
(Whole issue). 

Potette, Nancy (1987). Stretching minds with picture books. 1(1), 
27-30. 

Slavik, Holly (1991). National Film Board resources for developing 
curriculum for the gifted and talented. 5(2), 38-40. 

Voegtlin, Lois (1988). Canadian literature for elementary academic 
challenge students: An annotated bibliography. 2(1), 20-23. 

CURRICULUM DIFFERENTIATION 

Gertfng, Terrance (1988). Why differentiating the curriculum for 
gifted students is necessary. 2(1), 7-13. 
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Mielnichuk, June H. (1988). Differentiating curriculum to meet the 

needs of gifted learners. 2(1), 14-19. 
Sullivan, Mary (1990). Interpreting giftedness. 4(2), 36-42. 
Wilgosh, Lorraine (1987). Developing children's special talents. 1(2), 

36-40. 
IDENTIFICATION 

Edmunds, Alan L (1990). The use of school subject tests to identify 

and program for the gifted. 4(1), 2-7. 
Ellis, Julie L (1987). Selecting students for challenge programs in 

elementary schools. 1(1), 9-13. 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES 

Choi, Don Hyung (1989). Education of scientifically gifted students 

in the Republic of Korea. 3(2), 16-23. 
Freeman, Joan (1989). High ability: A European perspective. 3(2). 

24-27. 

Stewin, L L. (1988). Gifted education: The Soviet experience. 2(2), 
2-5. 

PARENTAL ISSUES 

Bodie, Carol (1987). Dealing with the parents and families of gifted 

children. 1(2), 25-28. 
Lupart, Judy L (1990). Parents and gifted education (PAGE). 4(2), 16- 

19. 

PROGRAMMING 

Biackwood-Malayko, Kim (1988). A challenge program for gifted high 

school students. 2(1), 24-28. 
Delaney, Don (1990). Progressive acceleration-A common sense 

approach. 4(2), 20-24. 
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Harper, Georgean (1988). Mentors are magic. 2(2), 33-39. 

Martin, Cindy Lee & Scan Ion, Kathleen (1991). Junior high students 

conducting research. 5(2), 24-26. 
Mielnichuk, June (1991). If gifted education is to continue. 5(2), 2-6. 
Nyberg, Vomer R. & Clarke, Stanley C. T. (1987). Politics of providing 

a program for the academically able. 1(1), 3-8. 
Parke, Beverly N. (1990). Gifted students in regular classrooms. 

4(2), 25-29. 

Sullivan, Mary (1991). The role of cross-age groupings in 

accommodation of student differences. 5(2), 6-11. 
PROGRAMS - DISTRICT 

Burgess, Karen & Shreenan, Eunice (1987). Programming for the 

gifted in Grande Prairie. 1(1), 14-17. 
Dvorack, Yarmilla (1988). Programming for the gifted in Calgary 

Catholic elementary and junior high schools. 2(1), 29-32. 
Shields, Jan (1991). Academic and creative excellence: Grande 

Prairie Catholic School Districts' integration of its gifted 

programs. 5(2), 27-32. 
RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRES 

Li, Anita K. F. (1990). "Bright Inspirations': A conference for 

gifted/talented girls. 4(1), 18-20. 
Pyryt, Michael; Lupart, Judy & Josephson, Trevor (1991). Gifted 

Research and Education in Alberta: Analysts of a needs 

assessment questionnaire. 5(1), 19-25. 
RURAL ISSUES 

Campbell, John (1987). Gifted education in Northern Alberta: A rural 
perspective. 1(1), 18-21. 
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lupaschuk, Ooreen S. (1989). Gifted education in a rural setting. 

3(2), 38-43. 
TEACHERS OF GIFTED STUDENTS 

Geriing, Terry (1991). Planning: Do teachers of the gifted do it 

differently? 5(1), 2-11. 
Li, Anita K. F., & Bourque, Joanne (1987). Do gifted students' 

preferred learning styles match the teaching styles of their 

teachers? 1(2), 2-8. 
Nash, Chris & Miller, Jack (1987). Teaching gifted students 

effectively in secondary school sciences. 1(2), 29-35. 
THINKING SKILLS AND STRATEGIES 

Andrews, Jac; Peat David; Mufeahy, Robert; & Marfo, Kofi (1990). A 
cognitive strategies approach for developing social competence. 
4(1), 25-33. 

Millar, Garnet (1991). The power of questioning: An enabling 

strategy to enhance learning. 5(1), 28-38. 
Pace, Sandra Falconer (1989). Thinking skills in the curriculum: 

Implications for the gifted and talented. 3(2), 28-37. 
Peat, David; Muteahy, Robert; Andrews, Jac; & Marfo, Kofi (1990). 

SPELT: A cognitive strategy-based instructional model. 4(1), 34- 

43. 

Perkins, D. N. (1988). Myth and method in teaching thinking. 2(2), 

40-45. 
UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Brophy, Annabel (1987). Achievement motivation in gifted 
adolescents: A preliminary study. 1(1), 40-44. 
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Buga, Rod S. (1987). The underachieving gifted: Characteristics and 

concerns. 1(2), 21-24. 
Christopher, James R. (1987). Programming for gifted achievers and 

underachieves. 1(2), 16-20. 
Deiisle, James & Berger, Sandra (1991). Underachieving gifted 

students. 5(1), 39-44. 
Edmunds, Alan L (1990). Giftedness and motivation. 4(2), 9-15. 
Goldberg, Jack (1990). Gifted underachievement: A proposed solution 

to some persistent problems. 4(2), 2-8. 
UNDERSERVED GIFTED 

Blbby, Mary Ann (1991). Teachers' perspectives of giftedness in 

hearing impaired students. 5(1), 12-18. 
McGuire, K. Lesley (1990). Identification of gifted learning disabled 

students. 4(1), 8-12. 
Wees, Janet (1990). Gifted learning disabled and gifted 

underachievers: Can they benefit from the same kinds of 

programs? 4(1), 13-17. 
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